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FOREWORD 


Accain war has focused attention on physical and mental health. All 
the problems defined and studied since 1917-18 are still with us but the 
past three years have brought them into bolder relief. 

The war has demonstrated the national danger of mental and physical 
deficiency. The shortage of manpower has compelled both the armed 
services and industry to revise standards of physical and mental com- 
petence. More attention has been given to placement of the less fit. Measures 
have been taken to prevent physical or mental breakdown. More attention 
has been given to improving the efficiency of the individual. There is 
growing realization that the nation cannot afford an ever increasing per- 
centage of its citizens to be physically or mentally deficient. 

During the past three years there has been much speculative writing on 
the problems of mental and physical health. The types of research reviewed 
in previous issues have been continued. The chief gain has been in new 
research conducted within the armed services and industry. This exten- 
sion of research into new areas should grow in volume and in value to 
education. 

This issue continues the emphasis of previous issues on mental hygiene 
and carries a new chapter interpreting “trends in school health service.” 
The latter presents an interesting challenge to those who would improve 
the health of school children thru research or modification of school 
health programs. 

J. Cayce Morrison 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 





INTRODUCTION 


Kye HUNDRED YEARS AGO the world was flat. To most persons it looked 
flat. People were taught that it was flat. People wanted it flat. They 
governed their lives in accord with a flat world. Most people lived and 
died accepting inadequate and erroneous observations, and being careful 
not to take chances of falling over the edge. To a few careful observers, 
however, such as Leonardo Da Vinci and Cristofero Colombo, the world 
was not flat. 

The phenomena that today are used by a ten-year-old child to explain 
the roundness of the earth were available for observation five hundred years 
ago. The shadow of the earth on the moon, the masts of distant ships, the 
positions of the stars, were all there. But five hundred years ago it was 
difficult to observe exactly or to relate such observations into a consistent 
hypothesis regarding the shape and behavior of the earth. 

The gradually emerging discovery, demonstration, and acceptance of 
this one fact in geography—the roundness of the earth—has taken a matter 
of centuries. The resulting adaptation of man to living in a round world 
has been accompanied by a revolution in his life and thought. Who is to 
say that man’s observation has been indeed dull, or his learning slow? 

Today the phenomena of human behavior are before us, available for 
all to see. Today parents fondle and flog their children; teachers encourage 
and harass their pupils; nations fight their neighbors and change their 
loyalties overnight. Most people continue to be bewildered by the ap- 
parent inconsistencies and contradictions in human motives. 

The earnest groping for a better understanding, the striving for a 
vigorous and harmonious relationship with others, and the search for 
physical well-being are probably as old as biological protoplasm itself. 
So, five hundred years of groping toward mental and physical health is 
indeed a short time. This REviEW reports research published in a three-year 
period. The modern Leonardos and Cristoferos whose published research 
is reviewed in this number are not satisfied with the shape of things as 
they are. 

The contributors to this number have had the task of sorting out repre- 
sentative studies. Each has been generous in his interpretation of what is 
and is not research. Each has rejected large numbers of publications not 
even regarded by their authors as research material. The very mass of 
this rejected material, however, represents an active interest in mental 
and physical health. 

In the following chapters, progress in the trend of thinking and in the 
application of evolving principles of mental and physical health is un- 
mistakable and encouraging to an educator. 


Harowp H. ANDERSON 


Chairman of the Committee on Mental 
Hygiene and Health Education 
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CHAPTER I 


Trends in Mental Hygiene: An Interpretation 


SPAFFORD ACKERLY 


Menrat HYGIENE, or broadly speaking the prevention of human mal- 
adjustments, cannot be considered as a separate discipline because all 
prevention is based upon an understanding of causes. Knowledge of causa- 
tion is ever being broadened by expanding knowledge of how the total 
organism behaves in health and disease. Therapy in turn quickens the 
spirit of scientific inquiry into causes. 

Few if any mental ills are now thought to be actually and solely due 
to specific causative factors such as syphilis, alcohol, glandular dysfunc- 
tion, or early psychic trauma. The discovery of the spirochaeta pallidum 
as the cause of dementia paralytica in 1905 was supposed to lead to 
rational specific treatment. During succeeding years there was a great 
wave of interest in the search for specific causes of man’s mental and 
emotional ills. Researchers hoped to institute specific therapy. During this 
era of concentration on specific causation, therapy in general suffered, as 
did prevention. However, quacks and charlatans flourished. Out of all this 
came serious questionings: Was preoccupation with the sick parts of man 
enough? 

Excellent studies began to appear showing how psychoneurotic patients 
treated with diet, rest, and medicine improved, but so did those treated 
with psychotherapy alone (4). Was there something in the very nature of 
man himself and his relationship to other men that was therapeutic? Even 
the so-called specific therapy of syphilis of the brain, the results of a 
specific causative agent, has not proved as successful in some types of 
individuals as in others. Now most physicians are treating the persons who 

~ have diseases and not merely the diseases themselves. If a person who has 
brain syphilis, for instance, is basically maladjusted to begin with, syphilitic 
treatment has been shown to be less effective than in the case of the 
previously stable and well-adjusted person (7). Similarly, educators have 
come to recognize that the adjustment of the total child is important in 
the treatment of speech and reading defects as well as other special dis- 
abilities. 

The study of the person as a whole and the factors that seem to prevent 

him from behaving as an integrated unit has brought about gratifying 
results. This trend is broad and inclusive (1). Not alone medical, it is a 
product of the humanization of all disciplines that are concerned with the 
shackles that prevent man from becoming well, strong, and free. It is as 
tho a tired world were again seeking an answer to the age old question: 
What is a man? Is he but a cog in the wheel of a deified state? Is society to 
survive thru having the individual commit hara-kiri (in many ways besides 
a physical death) for the glorification of the state? Is this a delusion? Or 
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is it a delusion that man himself has the potentialities for self-determina- 
tion as he grows in self-realization, willingly accepting struggle and self- 
sacrifice for constructive social ideals. In war industries today many 
good workmen, altho earning two and three times their former salaries, 
are said to be dissatisfied because they have no means of furthering their 
own advancement. Many physicians have been amazed at the number of 
chronic nervous invalids unproductive for years in spite of good medical 
and social welfare treatment who are now working hard in war industries. 
Individual neurosis may be a temporary protection for society, but chronic 
illness is but a prelude to mass unrest. This is the national and interna- 
tional mental hygiene that democracies are concerning themselves with 
today. What is being done in the direction of understanding the nature of 
the limitations that beset man and keep him from utilizing his total self 
more effectively ? 

Because the last three years have seen the world immersed in a great 
war, many important phases of research have had to be discontinued. Some 
are undoubtedly flowering, but because of pressing war demands, they are 
not receiving the recognition they deserve. In war, attention is focused 
primarily on war materials and the fitness of men and women to carry on 
the war effort. Therefore, there has been increased activity in the prac- 
tical application of what is already known of clinical medicine in general 
and psychological measurements in particular. Whereas vocational, apti- 
tude tests for military job placements have for the first time in history 
been a part of the routine induction process, military authorities have 
been slow in utilizing tests for personality diagnosis, notably the newly 
developed Rorschach group test (8, 9). All this has broad mental hygiene 
implications for the postwar education and industrial placements. 

Over one million children’ now in public schools in this country are 


_ headed for treatment in some mental hospital at some time during their 


lives. In some backward communities in this country as high as 50 percent 
-of all 1A registrants have been rejected for general unfitness for service 
and half of this number for mental and emotional difficulties (15). Due 
to these conditions it would not be surprising if the public looked to 
its educational institutions for answers to three questions: first, are these 
conditions being recognized in our school children today; second, can 
they be recognized; and third, if so, what is being done about them? One 
group of investigators contemplated a project to detect mental and emo- 
tional unfitness in sixteen and seventeen year olds in a selected city with 
provisions for treatment before being called to the draft. 

Child development investigators, educators, psychologists, neurophysiolo- 
gists, and anthropologists are continuing to make strides in the recogni- 
tion of individual differences noymly in physique (16) and temperament 







(17), but also in the correlati cal activity patterns of the cortex * 


Research in the early recognition®%{ human maladjustments continues to 
point to the need for a satisfyi ily life in the first five years of 
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childhood. This is a fact which the war has reemphasized in England and 
Europe where young children must live apart from their parents in 
nursery schools. Normal psychological growth is often retarded, and in- 
stances of dramatic regression to babyhood are common(6). Recognition 
of the factors that limit and retard healthy growth in the first five years of 
life constitutes the most fertile field for educational research. 

Sociological research of late has been aimed at discovering underlying 
principles of human behavior. The investigators have convinced themselves 
at least that most, if not all, troublesome anxieties are the results of un- 
fortunate social learning and have shown why it is so difficult for indi- 
viduals to unlearn these patterns (13). These advances in diagnosis are 
important, but a consideration of treatment methods is a vital corollary, 
not only for the results achieved, but also as a means of critically evaluating 
man’s labors in harnessing his personal forces for the attainment of im- 
mediate and remote goals. 

Long before the Western powers awoke from their troubled sleep, the 
Axis powers caught the potent meaning of morale-building thru propa- 
ganda. Such a process lifted them by their very bootstraps and released a 
striking force, angry, ugly, and dangerous to others. This force was as soul- 
satisfying to them as the integrated cadences and rhythmical surgings of 
a Wagnerian opera. Whether or not we fully recognize it, men’s minds 
since the war began have been preoccupied as never before with the mean- 
ings of such things (3, 19). 

“Next to fear, depression is the most common spectre of mankind.” It 
demoralizes the individual as well as peoples. An understanding of these 
states of mind, the somatic pathways used in their elaboration, and the 
knowledge of the uses of electricity in relieving pathological tensions and 
indeed the mental states themselves, particularly depressive reactions, have 
been the special concern of neuropsychiatrists during the last several years. 
Out of this concern has come food for thought for the mental hygienists. 

Hughings Jackson once wrote that fear is the breakdown of that noble 
emotion anger; a dissolution of the more highly integrated state of the 
nervous system. United States Marines are utilizing this principle in over- 
coming natural fear by heightening fighting morale thru anger. “Nothing 
can stop the angry Marines,” is the common expression. When such morale 
is lacking, fear and anxiety creep in to block smoothly flowing action. 
These symptoms may then be combatted by a rational explanation of the 
nature of fear in man as distinct from fear in the lower animals. Such 
fear is the fear of not living up to one’s standards of performance. It is not 
fear of dying or being injured; it is fear of being afraid. 

While there seems of late to be no change in the fundamental concepts 
underlying psychotherapy in general, there has been a growing trend, 
more especially noticed among the psychoanalysts, to shorten therapy. This 
trend is seen in the 1942 Report of the Council on Brief Psychotherapy (9). 
There is now a conviction on the part of psychiatric personnel in the 
service that many war casualties could be returned to duty in the war zone 
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if treated early in the field rather than weeks later in hospitals in this + 
country. “The psychoneuroses of war comprise a high percentage of all war 
casualties and have the peculiar property of developing chronicity and 
resistance to therapy if not treated promptly” (11). 

Thomas has made a thoro-going review of the literature and has prepared 
an excellent bibliography on the present status of group psychotherapy 
(18). There is ample evidence in this literature as to the effectiveness of 
group psychotherapy in the fields of neurosis and delinquency. The methods 
used show wide variations. Evaluations of these methods range from be- 
ing powerfully supportive, as in the Alcoholic Anonymous groups, to 
sternly critical as in the case of procedures followed in some military 
detention units for psychopaths and other offenders. Group therapy with 
children has progressed to the point where the mental hygienist would 
seem to be ready to pool his knowledge with the educator for a concerted 
move to apply more effectively in the classroom what is known in both 
fields (18). 

Whether dealing with groups or individuals, the general theme of most 
reports on therapy has been concerned with the general topic of anxiety 
and the dramatic advances in the treatment of depressions. Along with these 
reports have appeared stimulating researches in brain localization and in 
the more accurate determination of the role of the prefrontal lobe in the 
elaboration of anxiety. 

Lashley and his followers are studying the controversial subject of brain 
localization with more than academic interest. The recent work on frontal 
lobe extirpation in rodents makes even the rodent’s cortex appear to be 
more highly differentiated in this area than earlier maze studies led the 
researchers to believe (14). 

The thought-provoking research of the so-called “psychosurgeons” 
deserves careful scrutiny. According to the authors of Psychosurgery, the 
stroke of a knife thru the thalamic fronto-cortical pathways can change 
the anxiety ridden introvert into a complacent extrovert interested pri- 
marily in the here and now and not in yesterday or tomorrow. He is 
robbed of practically none of his intelligence as measured at least by stand- 
ard tests. Varying degrees of inertia and apathy replace excessive neurotic 
drive, concern, and anxiety. The normal consciousness of self and the keen 
appreciation of social relationships are replaced by a more impersonal 
attitude making it difficult “to do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” How laboriously one works to reeducate a person away from 
excessive anxious overelaboration of emotionally charged thoughts! How 
much of the time he labors with indifferent success! But the knife may 
bring this about sometimes before the patient is removed from the operating 
table, changed from a victim of overelaboration to a victim of underelab- 
oration. “If fixation of the ideas becomes the criterion of a psychosis, 
then anything that prevents such fixation can be of benefit. To the normal 
individual the frontal lobes are indispensable; to the sick individual they - 
may be destructive” (5). 
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The most significant advance in recent years has heen in the treatment 
of mood disorders of the manic depressive type and the agitated depressive 
involutional states with convulsive shock. More recently this shock has 
been produced by electricity in preference to drugs such as insulin and 
metrazol. Indeed, generalized convulsive shock therapy seems to act as a 
specific for exaggerated mood variations up or down, returning the in- 
dividual to his normal mood as well as producing a sense of relaxation with 
return of normal sleep and hunger rhythms (11). This trend in treatment 
appears to be no passing fad and the future will see many refinements in 
application. 

The next step is to find out why a convulsion produces these effects. 
Mental hygienists are asking why this procedure cannot be used earlier to 
abort tension states before they become pathological in duration as well 
as degree. Cannot electric shock convulsion be considered a “moral 
equivalent of war” for the sick individual in conflict—a relatively harmless 
explosion for the organism’s pent-up energies that civilization itself has 
created but has not yet found the secret of utilizing effectively in peace? 

The smoldering fires of resentment of the nervous invalid no less than 
the chronically ill sections of society so dramatically portrayed in Grapes 
of Wrath and Tobacco Road, are only temporarily checked by the spirit of 
defeatism. Statesmen, sociologists, industrialists, psychologists, educators, 
theologians, public health officers, and mental hygienists may ponder these 
things. Until these needs for the healthy and constructive release of energy 
are met in the home, in the classroom, on the playground, and in industry, 
diagnostic and palliative measures rather than preventive will continue 
to absorb our energies. 

Obviously the answer is not to insult the flower of our evolutionary 
heritage (the frontal lobes) by severing its stem, thereby dashing man’s 
hopes for a richer destiny in human relationships. If not, must man then 
depend on periodic convulsions, as efficacious as they may be, to release 
the mounting tensions of everyday life? Is not “panem et circenses” still the 
socially acceptable formula of escape of far too many? Between orgies 
are not their “superegos” inclined to be too thoroly institutionalized, non- 
productive, and devoid of the zest for any conquest? Conquest over material 
nature rather than over people has been considered by and large the most 
effective “moral equivalent of war.” This is not enough. Geographical 
frontiers are narrowing. The masses do not live in experimental labora- 
tories. Other people’s thoughts and feelings are their test tubes. Man must 
find the “moral equivalent of war” in a society that respects and encour- 
ages the daily clash of thought and feeling of each individual in that 
society. A sound understanding and respect for individual differences is 
necessary on the part-of the parent himself before he can meet the needs 
of his child, the teacher his pupil, the pastor his parishioner, the doctor 
his patient, and the employer his employee. Conquest in the realm of 


human relationships is the paramount issue of the day. 
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CHAPTER II 


Adjustment in the Family Situation 


NELLIE L. PERKINS 
Marital Relations and Adult Personal Adjustments 


Researcu srupies anp TEXTBOOKS for courses in marriage and family 
relationships have appeared in rapid succession. The trend expressed in 
textbooks continues to be away from the historical and descriptive em- 
phases to the practical and personal needs of students, with a growing 
insistence upon functional programs of instruction. Books by Bowman 
(10), Groves (25), and Himes (26), all growing out of the authors’ 
experiences in teaching and counseling, are typical. The Drummond study 
(17) was a direct approach to determine what college students “consider 
important materials of instruction with regard to marriage and the family.” 
Becker and Hill (5) and Folsom (18) represent “mergers” which include 
the traditional course material on the family and orientation for marriage, 
whereas Bernard (7), a sociometric approach, and Cavan (14), a socioligi- 
cal approach, both stressed current family organization and problems with 
slightly less emphasis on personal interaction. Educational and related 
professional social groups have also expressed an active interest in 
problems of marital relations and adult personal adjustments. Folsom (18), 
the Nineteenth Yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (2), and the volume edited by Goodykoontz and Coon for the 
National Education Association (43) discuss the reasons why such pro- 
fessional groups should be concerned with these problems and offer sug- 
gested programs for various age levels and geographic and economic 
social groups. Preparation for teaching and counseling in this area and 
closer cooperation among the various disciplines are recommended. 


Counseling 


With an increasing tendency to develop central counseling agencies, 
Burgess (12), Folsom (18), and Groves (24) urged systematic analyses of 
the work done by existing centers. The Benz (6) and Foster and Wilson 
(20) studies are the most comprehensive of this period. The former is an 
evaluation of the work of the Family Consultation Bureau of the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
latter, the opening volume of a series reporting on the work of the Ad- 
visory Service for College Women at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 

A frank acceptance of the role of sex in human adjustment (54) is 
expressed in a rapidly growing literature. The study of psychosexual 
development based on controlled interview technics by Landis (32) is a 
good example. 
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Personal Relations 


The influence of parents on courtship behavior was investigated by Bates 
(3) and Winch (59). McLean (39) discussed the emotional background of 
marital difficulties from the psychoanalytic point of view, and Kelly (30), 
interested in technics for the prediction of marital happiness, reported one 
of a series of studies on psychological factors in marital compatibility. 

Morgan and Ojemann (41) designed a program to develop understand- 
ing behavior as it occurs in marriage, family, and social relationships. 
Selecting equated experimental and control groups, he obtained measures 
of attitudes and conflicts before and after administering a learning program. 
Significant changes in attitudes and a reduction of conflicts were found. 

The Komarovsky study (31) of the effect of unemployment upon the 
earners status within his own family is probably as valuable for its 
careful description of the “technic of discerning” and interpreting a given 
case as for its findings. Interest in the adjustment problems of the aged is 
evidenced by the Landis (34) and Pollak (45) articles based on research 
studies, the comprehensive research reported by Landis (33), and the 
recommended “long range research program in the psychology of old age 
and aging” of Lawton (36). These writers agree that the basic biology 
of aging must be distinguished first from the socio-economic factors and 
then from the emotional. The aged tho very much affecting family living 
and interrelationships, appear to represent a group in our society neglected 
both by the family and by research workers. 


Family Background and Child Adjustment 

Concerned with the direct dynamic interplay between parents and 
children, Szurek, Johnson, and Falstein (56) discussed the clinical ad- 
vantages, with the possibilities for research opportunities, of “Collaborative 
Psychiatric Therapy of Parent-Child Problems.” Working with anxiety 
states in twenty children four to twelve years of age, with the main emphasis 
on the interpersonal relationships in the home, Kasanin, Solomon, and 
Axelrod (29) found that therapy was most effective where at least one 
parent was a stable, mature person; that ambivalent attitudes of the 
neurotic parents were more likely to precipitate anxiety states in children 
than consistent parental rejection; and that improvement in the parents’ 
neurosis was invariably accompanied by improvement in the child’s anxiety. 

Davis (15) put great emphasis on the emotional interaction between the 
child, his parents, and siblings and claimed that “the history of these 
affective identifications and hostilities” is more important than social 
motivation in learning behavior appropriate to age and sexual status. 
Feeling that the father’s role in treatment situations is seldom taken into 
account, Burgum (13), using four cases, studied the father’s reactions 
during the treatment of the child and found that “the father gets worse 
as the mother gets better.” Allen (1) discussed the “Dynamics of Roles as 
Determined in the Structure of the Family.” Normal adults, the parents of 
the children studied at the Fels Research Institute, were used as subjects by 
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Patterson (44) who correlated scores on the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory with those of the Champney Parent-Child Behavior Scales. The 
single confidence scores of Flanagen were found to be more significant 
than others for understanding parent-child behavior. While none of the 
correlations were high enough to predict accurately one score from the 
other, a logical and consistent relationship was shown. 

“The Impact of the Mother’s Personality on the Young Child,” by 
Shirley (52), “Character Structure of a Rejected Child” by Rosenheim 
(49), and the “Analysis of Aggression in a Five Year Old Girl” by Seeberg 
(50), all intensive case studies, brought out very clearly the constant inter- 
play and the various parental reactions influencing the development of the 
child’s behavior patterns. Two widely different methods of research on 
personality development were the one used by Gesell and Ilg (23) based 
on clinical and developmental research, and the one used by Bateson and 
Mead (4) based on a photographic analysis of problems of personality and 
culture. Photographs of young children in natural situations of inter- 
personal relations were used for this analysis. 


Home Background and Adjustment in School 


Other studies dealt with the interplay between parents and children, 
sibling rivalries, family attitudes, size of family, as well as socio-economic 
factors influencing behavior in school. Landreth (35), using eight weeks 


of incident sampling records on thirty-two children in nursery school and 
five weeks on twenty-five of the same children in their homes, reported a 
difference in the types of situations precipitating crying in the two environ- 
ments. Conflicts with other children produced the majority of the conflicts 
in the nursery school, whereas conflicts with parents and carrying out 
health routines were responsible for crying in the home. Inconsistent and 
“poor methods” of child training were large factors. Roff and Roff (48) 
studied conflict behavior in two WPA nursery schools. The Roff analysis 
of the variance of frequency of conflict indicated that the total variance 
was equally distributed between the intragroup factors and the intergroup 
factors, while age, sex, intelligence, socio-economic group, and factors in 
the nursery-school situation failed to contribute significantly. 

At the second- and third-grade level Bonney (9) in “A Study of the 
Relation of Intelligence, Family Size, and Sex Differences with Mutual 
Friendships in the Primary Grades” found a consistent superiority in 
social success for the “only” child; those coming from large units—four 
or more children in a family—ranked consistently higher than those from 
medium-size families of two or three children; those in the highest quartiles 
in popularity had the smallest number of brothers and sisters within five 
years of their own age; and girls excelled boys in social success. High 
intelligence was definitely associated with the ability to win friends but 
was no guarantee of social competence. 

Using the group approach—paired comparisons on 3000 children and 
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the interview method on 18 children—Meltzer (40) studied “Hostility and 
Tolerance in Children’s Nationality and Race Attitudes.” He found that 
these tendencies were more dependent on family or neighborhood patterns 
and life experiences than grade placement or school teaching. Comparing 
a group of educationally retarded superior children, Lewis (37) found 
that while there were differences in their personality traits and interests, the 
accelerated group came from superior home backgrounds, while the re- 
tarded group came from relatively inferior home backgrounds. 

At the high-school level two comprehensive studies made by the Progres- 
sive Education Association have been completed during this period. The 
one by Blos (8) presented four intensive case studies of normal adolescents 
of different socio-economic levels and revealed a “multiplicity of factors 
influencing the individual adolescent.” The other by Zachry (60) oriented 
around a concept of adolescent needs, discussed “the basic life adjustment 
tasks” experienced during this period “in the light of interacting personal 
and cultural demands.” 

Four studies of Negro youth by the American Council on Education, 
outstanding contributions, were undertaken “to see wherein Negro youth 
faced distinctive problems in their development as individual personali- 
ties.” The studies supplement each other. The first volume by Davis and 
Dollard (16), using the case study approach, reported on the socialization 
of eight Negro adolescents from two urban districts of the deep South. 
The material for the case studies was gathered by means of controlled 
but informal and friendly interviews lasting over a period of four to 
seven months. Both the psychological and cultural points of view were 
represented in the interpretations of the data. The second volume by John- 
son (28) was a carefully planned statistical study of Negro youth in the 
rural South. Life histories, family case studies, individual interviews, and 
psychological tests were used, emphasis being placed on conflict situations 
and indications of concern over status, prestige, and security in their own 
group. The third volume by Frazier (21) was a study of the personal ex- 
periences of Negro youth living in the middle belt where there is a transi- 
tion from southern rural to a middle urban way of living. Several ways 
of determining the socio-economic effects of being a Negro upon the 
personality development were used. The fourth volume by Warner, Junker, 
and Adams (57) was a systematic study of the effects of color discrimina- 
tion upon personality development. A northern urban setting was chosen 
and “every shade of negroidness and every type of social position within 
Negro Society” were examined. A fifth volume by Sutherland (55) sum- 
marized the findings of the entire series of studies and presented a program 
for educational and social planning. 


Foster Homes 


Rheingold (47), examining babies to determine their adoptability, found 
superior social adjustment and test performance among those in “only” 
baby homes as compared with those in “shared” baby homes; she at- 
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tributed the superiority to the greater attention and stimulation and to the 
possibility of a more satisfying affectional attachment. Gardner (22). 
recognizing an importance in the existence of strong, unresolved ambivalent 
feelings directed toward parents as one of the factors contributing to the 
failure in foster home placement, concluded that psychiatric study was 
especially valuable before the initial placement of children eleven to four- 
teen years of age; that such study should precede the choice of group or 
foster home placement; and that on the findings of such study should be 
based the judgment whether intensive treatment before or after placement 
or both would be necessary. Selig (51) found that some children needed 
and benefited by the temporary use of institutions provided they were 
“therapeutically oriented.” “Written for the homefinder and person in- 
terested in the process by which foster parents are selected,” Hutchinson 
(27) has given a sympathetic discussion of placement problems and 
procedures treated from the point of view of the foster parents and the 
child placing agency. Wildy (58) discussed the need to help foster parents 
with particular problems which grow out of attitudes and relationships 
incidental to placement situations. 

In working with illegitimacy, Brenner (11) made a plea for more 
research to improve treatment methods and to achieve better qualified 
personnel, freedom from moral judgment, and a dovetailing of agency 
services. Morlock: (42) stressed concern for the unmarried father as a per- 
son rather than a means of support. Marsh (38) held that the usual legal 
and social approach is not only ineffective but “actually destructive to 
the human values social workers are presumed to enhance and develop.” 

Readers especially interested in the care and treatment of handicapped 
or underprivileged children and families by public and private agencies. 
including the work of guidance clinics, will find abstracts of theses in the © 
Smith College Studies (53) where a wide range of technics are evaluated. 

Other studies with mental hygiene implications in the areas of “The 
Family, Education, and Child Adjustment” have been reviewed by Rem- 
mers (46). 

Reviewing this period there is obviously a growing recognition and 
appreciation of the dynamics of interrelationships and their part in family 
adjustment with a definite effort to interpret behavior in terms of many 
factors, both psychological and physical. The increased use of the case 
study method with controlled interview technics is also conspicuous. 
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CHAPTER III 
Adjustment in School and College 


A. Providing School Environments Conducive 
to Mental Health 


READ D. TUDDENHAM 


Continvep EDUCATIONAL EMPHASIS upon the importance of student mental 
health has fostered publication during the last three years of a flood of both 
experimental and clinical studies. Typical of the semipopular contributions 
is Mental Health in the Classroom (28). In this volume, Baruch, Cloyd, 
Riggs, and others have described procedures adopted as steps toward the 
goal of pupil adjustment. A similar treatment is to be found in Chapter VII 
of Health in Schools (2). Cutts and Moseley’s general text for teachers 
(13) is valuable to advanced workers also for the report of an original 
investigation in which both teachers and pupils supplied data on the cir- 
cumstances and frequency of various types of pupil misconduct and of 
teacher reaction. 

Many technical studies have attempted to evaluate the effects of different 
teaching methods upon student adjustment. Frederiksen (16) found in- 
creasing negativism among nursery-school children subjected to a “frus- 
trating” teaching method, as compared with a control group taught by a 
method designed to reduce frustration. Appel (3) observed instances of 
aggressive behavior among children of a similar age group, and reported 
on the effectiveness in settling disputes of various types of adult inter- 
vention. Heise (19) studied the effects upon elementary-school children of 
instruction in cooperation. His experimental group was superior to the 
controls in “attitude toward cooperation,” in “tolerance,” and in “knowl- 
edge,” but results as to “differences in efficiency” were equivocal. Jersild 
and others (21) have published a series of reports evaluating different 
phases of the “activity program” of the New York Public Schools. Children 
in “activity” schools showed gains in self-discipline (35), in leadership 
(21), and in independent and cooperative activity (34), tho they did not 
differ significantly from pupils of “traditional” classes in their responses 
to a “worries” inventory (20). Ojemann and Wilkinson (29) reported a 
control group study demonstrating an improvement in child adjustment 
which followed upon a special training program designed to better acquaint 
teachers with their pupils as individuals. 

Various articles have dealt with the experimental investigation of aspects 
of child motivation which have important implications as to educational 
method. Fite (15) studied aggressive behavior in young children and atti- 
tudes of these children toward aggression. Among other findings, she re- 


ported that teachers’ attentions in helping children solve their problems — 


were more successful than efforts to suppress aggression. Burton demon- 
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strated that satiation with an originally enjoyable activity leads to aggres- 
sion (10), but that social factors tended to reduce the persistence of satia- 
tion (11). Seashore and Bavelas (33) reported a relationship between 
the degree of satiation with a task and the amount of regression in the level 
of its performance. Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (4) published a more ex- 
tensive description of their studies on frustration and regression in young 
children. Wright (36) used a modification of the Barker-Dembo-Lewin 
technic in which pairs of children were placed together in the experi- 
mental situation. He concluded that the increase in security brought about 
by social interaction reduced the influence of frustration upon the level 
of constructive play. Chittenden (12) studied dominance and cooperation 
among pairs of children with only one toy. Training helped dominant 
children to be less assertive. 

Exhaustive case studies of individual children of elementary-school age 
have been published by Biber and others (6), and by Blos (7), at the 
adolescent level. Altho these volumes contain much data collected in the 
schools, they also treat many nonscholastic aspects of personal growth. 
Each monograph contains a valuable discussion of the results, with their 
implications for education. 

Criteria for the diagnosis of maladjustment have been tested by some 
workers. Epstein (14) discovered rather poor agreement among teachers 
as to which were problem children. Lovell and Sargent (24) reported that 
teachers most frequently referred children to a clinic because of poor 
school work or suspected dullness, whereas inferiority feelings, day dream- 
ing, and family factors were more often judged by psychologists to be the 
real source of difficulty. Rogers, on the basis of ten criteria of poor mental 
health (31), reported that 12 percent of an elementary-school population 
were seriously maladjusted. Three times as many boys as girls presented 
problems; and, whereas delinquency was commonest in deteriorated neigh- 
borhoods, personality problems were commonest in desirable districts (32) . 

Studies by McKinnon (26) and by Griffiths, Stimson, and Witmer (18) 
on the persistence of patterns of personality, are in agreement that status in 
preschool and kindergarten is highly predictive of adjustment in the primary 
grades. Factors which are related to popularity have been investigated by 
Lippitt (23), who used paired comparison ratings of children by their 
peers and by teachers. Bonney (8, 9), attacked a similar problem using 
a modification of the Moreno technic. 

Several researches have been devoted to the assessment of mental health 
in relation to intelligence and educational achievement. Lewis (22) and 
McGehee and Lewis (25) reported that pupils superior in intelligence or 
achievement have superior personality characteristics. However, Ackerson 
(1) found that high intelligence wa: associated with inferiority attitudes. 
Similarly, Musselman (27) concluded that the best adjustment is asso- 
ciated with “high average” achievement, and that poor adjustment is asso- 
ciated with the highest achievement, a finding which suggests the operation 
of some compensatory factor in cases of this latter type. 
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Various workers have contributed to our understanding of the relation 
between special physical or educational disabilities and mental health. 
Among them, Gates (17) reviewed seven earlier studies with reference to 
reading disability and presented new unpublished data. Pintner (30) re- 
ported the absence of major differences in personality test results between 
normal and hard-of-hearing children. Benjamin (5), from an analysis of 
many case histories, concluded that the school progress of the socially im- 
mature child is rarely satisfactory regardless of his intellectual endowment. 


B. Mental Hygiene Problems and Services in College 


ROBERT E. HARRIS 


Two major contributions to the study of mental hygiene problems and 
services in college, one by Fry and Rostow at Yale University (4, 5), 


the other by Munroe at Sarah Lawrence College (8), illustrate remarkably 


well two contrasting uses of psychiatric principles and knowledge. In the 
Yale study the mental hygiene and psychiatric services as reported are 
an adjunct to the college program; at Sarah Lawrence they form an in- 
tegral part of the study and: guidance of each student. Fry and Rostow 
summarized the findings in 1257 case histories of students studied over a 
ten-year period in the Division of College Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene. 
Problems were discussed under the headings of personality and growth 
(family relations and sexual problems), and reactions to the undergraduate 
environment and the graduate and professional schools. The method of 
presentation was an illustrative case history; no really systematic analysis 
was made of the data. The striking thing about many of the histories 
presented was that being in college was relatively unimportant; the prob- 
lems were those of adolescents of superior intelligence and social status” 
in any environment. Treatment of the cases seemed to follow the usual 
methods, but the psychotherapeutic procedures were not described in detail. 
The more specific “collegiate problems,” those of scholastic achievement 
and social adjustment, were discussed against the background of a short 
description of the social and academic structure of the university. Personnel 
and counseling services other than the psychiatric were not described, and 
from the material presented it would appear that considerably less than 
5 percent of the student population were seen by the psychiatric service. 
In Teaching the Individual (8) Munroe demonstrated the usefulness of 
mental hygiene and psychiatric theories in making meaningful the concept 
of “individualization of education,” not onlv for the more deviant “prob- 
lem” cases, but for the entire student population. She described with clarity 
and insight the problems of discipline and motivation for study as well as 


other problems common among college women. Her emphasis thruout was — 


on the role of deep psychological factors, unconscious ones, in directing 
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the learning process, and how emotional needs are integrated with intel- 
lectual abilities—or how they are not, in cases of academic failure. Drawing 
on the one hand from extensive case-study materials and, on the other, 
from current psychiatric and psychoanalytic theory, she described the 
academic performance and character structure of two contrasting types of 
students: one, the “rigid” or conscientious; the other, the “scattered” or 
temperamental. The extent to which psychiatric thinking has penetrated 
the teaching program is shown by two other publications from Sarah 
Lawrence College, Literature for Individual Education (11) and Psy- 
chology for Individual Education (9). 

Chassell (2) reported that 15 percent of the students in a women’s college 
(Bennington) were seen for psychiatric consultation. A third of the prob- 
lems were neurotic or psychosomatic, one-fourth involved family relations, 
and the rest were academic and vocational problems or maladjustment 
in the college community. The therapeutic objectives and technics were 
discussed. 

Howard (6) surveyed the psychiatric problems of 117 students at Smith 
College. About half of these cases fell into the usual diagnostic categories 
of psychiatric classification. The other half he called “adolescent diff- 
culties.” On the basis of his study of the latter group he subdivided the 
problems into (a) conflict over augmentation or continuation of unsolved 
family ties, (b) reactions due directly to the strength of the instincts 
(anxiety, guilt, depression), and (c) problems representing attempts at 
solution of the conflict between instinctive drives and social demands. 

Two studies attempted to evaluate the effectiveness of counseling and 
guidance. Williamson and Bordin (13) found that improvement in the 
adjustment of counseled students was greater with respect to vocational 
and educational problems than with respect to social, personal, or emo- 
tional problems. The result may have been due to the type of counseling: 
another possibility is that the latter types of problems are inherently more 
resistant to modification by any method of treatment. Aldrich (1) reported 
an improvement in the social adjustment of a group of college freshmen 
following “social guidance.” 

O’Shea (10) reported on the meetings of an association of about thirty 
college psychiatrists and clinical psychologists in the Middlewest. Some 
of the problems discussed were the use of group activities in treatment, 
the value of mental hygiene courses, mechanisms of referral cases, the 
handling of resistance to treatment, the kinds of students who should be 
excluded from college, relationships with other personal services, and the 
training of mental hygiene workers for colleges. 

The growth of student personnel and counseling services within the last 
ten years has introduced new problems of integration of the various func- 
tions performed by the different services. Lloyd-Jones (7) described some 
of the variations in programs, and Williamson (12) discussed the coordi- 
nation of the services. In an analysis of the structure of the case study, 
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Darley (3) demonstrated the need for personal data from many different 
sources within the college, and for the evaluation of these data in the process 
of diagnosis and counseling. The movement seems to be clearly away from 
the segmentation of the student and his problems, a trend which holds for 
institutions as unlike as Sarah Lawrence College and the University of 
Minnesota. 


C. Mental Hygiene in the Training and Selection of 
Teachers 
DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


During the past three years only a small amount of research has been 
directed toward the study of the extent of maladjustment among teachers, 
of the nature of the adjustment problems they face, and of the pre-service 
and in-service means by which their adjustment can be facilitated. This 
area is one of primary importance to education and society and should 
attract much more attention from research workers in the future. Studies 
to be reported here must be regarded chiefly as exploratory, but they do 
suggest some leads that are well worth following. 


The Personal and Professional Problems of Teachers 


Baruch (1) analyzed 362 interviews with 47 women students who sought 
counsel, and found that 32 of these teachers or prospective teachers needed 
help. Of the 47 persons, 35 showed hostility toward some family member, 
31 showed self-punishment over guilt feelings, 30 had specific problems 
of sexual adjustment, 29 showed conflict over emancipation from parents. 
Other problems were social withdrawal, social isolation, inferiority feel- 
ings, oversensitivity, fears, and generalized tension. Gould (7) obtained 
information about 125 maladjusted teachers. Sixty percent of them were 
judged not to understand their relations to their fellowmen, unjustly feeling 
themselves greatly inferior or superior. Symonds (15) asked members of 
a summer-school class to describe the problems that had beset them during 
the preceding school year. Among 94 reports, 48 showed problems of rela- 
tionship to other members of their families, 37 had problems relating to 
love and sex, 36 showed feelings of insecurity, 26 had problems of health, 
23 mentioned problems connected with teaching, 22 had financial worries, 
21 were disturbed over lack of social contacts, and 18 were having diff- 
culties with supervisors and administrators. The studies of Baruch and 
Symonds tend to confirm the fact that personal problems disturb more 
teachers than do professional ones. 

Symonds in other studies (14, 19) pushed his analysis still further in 
the attempt to understand the dynamics that lead to selecting teaching as 


a profession and the satisfactions that are sought in the profession. Using ~ 


Murray’s categories of needs as the basis for an analysis of fifty autobiog- 
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raphies, he found the following motivations ranking high: achievement, 
escape from intolerable life conditions, social recognition, social security, 
affiliation, escape from feelings of inferiority, need to defer to authority, 
need for dominance and aggression, sublimation of desire for children, 
adjustment to own repressive tendencies, opportunity for - self-punishment, 
and opportunity to project self-pity. 


Means for Promoting Adjustment 


Baruch (1) found that repeated personal counseling associated with 
course work led to progress toward adjustment in 87.5 percent of her 
cases and led to relief from emotional tensions in 85 percent of her group. 
Symonds and Haggerty (20) concluded that various aspects of a course 
in mental hygiene make it possible for the class members to think about 
themselves more freely, to admit to themselves and to talk with others more 
freely about uncomplimentary factors in their own lives, to gain power in 
seeing the relationship between their present personal characteristics and 
earlier life experiences. They noted that the class members showed more 
anxiety at the end of the course than at the beginning, but believed that 
this anxiety was temporary and that help had been given. In another article 
Symonds (16) analyzed a number of procedures associated with a class in 
mental hygiene that were helpful to class members. He believes (14) the 
quality of personal adjustment should have great weight in the selection 
of students who are to become teachers, that more attention should be 
given to meeting the needs of teachers both during training and in service, 
that someone not in the administrative hierarchy should be available to 
all teachers as a counselor, that teachers should be encouraged to self- 
exploration at deeper levels, and that teachers should be encouraged to 
more open and daring self-expression. 

Interesting course content and procedures for assisting undergraduate 
students to achieve emotional adjustment were reported from Sarah Law- 
rence College (11, 12). 

Various administrative and supervisory procedures were reported as 
attempts to promote the emotional adjustment of teachers. More careful 
induction procedures (10, 21, 22), more teacher participation in admin- 
istrative decisions influencing their life and work (7, 9), more satisfying 
community contacts (4, 7), pupil ratings of teachers (5), and freedom 
from uncertainty of tenure, hypercritical supervisors, petty personal re- 
strictions, humiliating conditions in contracts, and undue demands on time 
(7) were cited as needed administrative measures. 

It is most wholesome to find this research and experimentation appear- 
ing in the literature as evidence of a long overdue recognition that 
“teachers are also people.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


Adjustment in the Community 


MARTIN B. LOEB 


Communrry AND ADJUSTMENT are common terms rarely meaningfully de- 
fined. Yet they are of such obvious importance that such questions as the 
following are frequently posed: What are the community factors in per- 
sonal adjustment? Does the community provide for various kinds of ad- 
justment? Such questions oblige us to formulate a usable definition of com. 
munity; namely, a social organization which provides for a large part of 
the biological, psychological, and social needs of a group of people. 

Research in this area seems to spread itself along a continuum proceeding 
from studies of kinds of adjustment and their correlation with community 
factors, thru studies of the resources the community affords for the various 
kinds of adjustment (or maladjustment), to studies of the community and 
its effect on the kind of adjustment possible. 


A. Ecological, Demographic, and Other Community 
Variables Concerned with Adjustment 


Among the more important researches recently published is that of 
Lemkau, Tietze, and Cooper (13) who studied a residential area in Balti- 
more to survey the mental health problems to be found there. They studied 
the population for cases of psychoses, neuroses, mental deficiency, epilepsy, 
and conduct problems (14, 15). They correlated race, sex, age, and family 
income with various types of disorder. They reported, for instance, (30) 
relatively more schizophrenia in “lower” socio-economic groups and rela- 
tively more manic-depressive psychoses in the “upper” groups. They found 
(17) that personality disorders of varying severity, but sufficient to attract 
attention by the community, were present in about 2 percent of the popula- 
tion and that 25 percent of all psychotics in a given district were not hos- 
pitalized. People living for the shortest period in the same house showed 
the highest prevalence of personality disorder. Mobility has often been 
correlated with mental illness, but they showed (31) that intracommunity 
mobility was a more important factor than intercommunity migration. 

In studying the psychoneurotics and persons showing neurotic traits 
(18) they found that the highest rates occurred at the ages of nine and at 
forty-eight and the lowest rates at the periods twenty to twenty-four and 
over sixty-five. On the basis of sex differences they gave the interesting re- 
sult that of all people having a psychoneurosis or showing neurotic traits 
only 46.7 percent of those nineteen years and under were female but, 71.6 
percent of those twenty years and more were female. 

The lay term “nervous” covers a multitude of psychiatric conditions but 
when those people labelled “nervous” were compared demographically 
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with the psychoneurotics and those with neurotic traits, this group corre- 
sponded in distribution, suggesting similarity of disorder (18). However, 
when studying the group of children from seven to sixteen inclusive, and 
differentiating between the manifestation of neurotic traits and conduct 
problems, the pattern of distribution was enough different to suggest that 
these groups were etiologically and hence therapeutically distinct (16). 
There have been some follow-up studies (27) of the Faris and Dunham 
work (7) which tend to verify their Chicago study. Neustatter (22) did 
some ecological research in England and his results were somewhat at 
variance with the Faris and Dunham conclusions. In studying children he 
found that 20 percent of children from economically poor families had 
neurotic tendencies and 38 percent of a group from well-to-do families 
were neurotically inclined. He concluded that poverty alone does not pro- 
duce situations making for psychological disturbance. He believes that the 
cultural and racial conflicts common in America but absent in England 
are the factors which with poverty produce the psychological problems. 
Malzberg (20) revealed that there was a lower incidence of mental dis- 
order in rural populations and that there was a steady progression in the 
relative incidence of mental disease with increasing size of population per 
community. He showed that the highest rates of mental disorder were 
among the Irish and Scandinavians and the lowest rates among Italians, 
Germans, and the English. The culturally different attitudes toward drink- 
ing and sexual relations played a large role in the difference of rates, as 
much of the mental disorder rate was made up of alcoholism and paresis. 
Shalloo (28) also pointed out the cultural factors in the incidence of alco- 
holism to explain the high rate of this disorder among the Irish and the 
low rate among the Jews. Schilder (26) said, however, that the frequency 
of neurosis among the Jews had to be stressed. Cultural sanctions, then, 
must be considered when the rates for mental disorder are studied. 
Malzberg (20) also dispelled the notion that there is relatively more 
mental disease among the foreign born than among native born. When 
the correction for age of the population was made there was little differ- 
ence. The foreign born, however mostly migrating as adults, had a greater 
concentration of older people at which time there was a higher rate of 


mental disease. 


B. Practical and Specific Problems of Adjustment 
in the Community 


There are many special problems of adjustment with which the com- 
munity is finding ways of dealing. One of the most rapid changes is that 
from the institutionalized care of the psychotic and mentally defective pa- 
tients to foster-home or community care. 

Pollock (23) answered the question, “Is Family Care for Mental Pa- 
tients Safe for the Community?” by pointing out that in one year in the 
state of New York 2154 mental patients were placed in family care and 
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there was but one complaint of a criminal offense. He stated that the crime 
rate for the general population was more than sixty times that of mental 
patients in family care. Maletz (19) made the point that family care is of 
important educational value in the community as the public develops a 
better understanding of the problems and needs of the mental patient. 

Family care has had its effects on those professionally interested in the 
mental patient. Molholm and Barton (21) lauded the therapeutic value of 
family care, and on the basis of a five-year study they developed some 
diagnostic criteria by which to choose patients who would benefit from 
community living. Humphreys (10), on the basis of his research, suggested 
a classification of the mentally subnormal into such types as those who 
need institutional care and those better cared for in the community. 

The American Journal of Mental Deficiency has published many reports 
of community care of mental defectives. Of special interest is Layman’s 
research (12) in which she compared the effectiveness of the rural one- 
room school and the graded school systems of towns in meeting the needs 
of the mentally retarded child. She studied 510 children in Iowa and con- 
cluded that the rural one-room school allowed the retarded child to have 
a grade by himself which was as good as or better than the special classes 
found in a few urban school systems. The rural life, in that it is simple 
and adaptable and has no organized delinquency, appeared much superior 
to urban life for the adjustment of the mentally retarded child. 

V. E. Anderson (2) described an experiment in which guidance and 
counseling were provided for the youth of a community in a community 
guidance conference. Many community groups—churches, schools, service 
clubs, courts, and social agencies—joined with youth to discuss vocational 
adjustment, citizenship, and other adjustment problems. Altho of some 
possible help to individual young people, the community guidance con- 
ference helped to define for the community certain problems. 


C. The Structure and Culture of the Community and the 
Effect on the Individual’s Adjustment 


A series of studies has been published in the last three years in which 
community social structure and behavior have been described. Outstanding 
are those of Warner and Lunt (33) and Davis, Gardner, and Gardner (6). 
Here were shown the effects of social class and caste and the conflicts in- 
volved therein on behavior. In two further studies (8, 11) the function of 
the schools in maintaining the social structure and in adjusting children to 
their role in the community was described. Davis (4) showed the funda- 
mental importance of age group, sex, social class instigations, and goals in 
the socialization of the child. 

The studies of the American Youth Commission of the personality de- 
velopment of Negro youth are important not only for the specific results 
reported but also as experiments in methods for studying adjustment in 
the community. Such works as those of Davis and Dollard (5) and of 
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Warner, Junker, and Adams (32) show how the approaches to studying 
adjustment thru analyzing the individual and thru understanding the social 


structure can be coordinated and made meaningful. 


In the more complex problem of cultural conflict, Rodnick (24) de- 
scribed some of the group frustrations in Connecticut whose population is 
composed almost entirely of minority groups—even the Yankees having 
developed the characteristics of a minority group. The insecurities of the 
various groups have brought about group conflicts which have become 
more intensified during recent years. 

Another manifestation of the individual adjustment to acculturation was 
shown in Holt’s study (9) of Holiness Religion. This highly emotional and 
experiential religious movement is regarded largely as the natural product 
of social disorganization and cultural conflict attendant on urbanized mi- 
gration. It reveals an attempt to recapture a sense of security in the midst 
of social maladjustment. 


There have been both experimental work and pertinent discussions 


focused on the problem of readapting the community to the needs of mod- 
ern living. Schilder (25, 26) has maintained that by helping and under- 


standing the neurotic, one achieves an insight into social problems. 
In the field of community organization there have been but a small 


number of investigations. W. A. Anderson (3) found that the social par- 
ticipation of an individual was correlated with that of his family, and 
hence concluded that the family approach to adjustment should be used. 


Alinsky (1) described an experiment of community organization in an 


urban neighborhood which brought about tangible improvement in the 
way of life of local residents and developed a sympathy and understanding 
between previously antagonistic groups. 


Shaw and McKay (29) in their study of juvenile delinquency also de- 


scribed a procedure for community organization specifically designed for 
the prevention of delinquency but which has wider implications for the 
welfare of all members of the community. 


In surveying the research on adjustment i in the community, one general / 


trend that seems to stand out is the development and improvement of 


technics for achieving social integration in large communities. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Normal Child and Adolescent 


HOWARD Y. MC CLUSKY 


Morrsy PRESENTED a highly interpretative summary of studies in the 
field of social and emotional development of children in the December 
1941 issue of the Review or Epucationat Researcn, while Bixler, Cor- 
nell, Havighurst, and Linton appraised investigations of the “characteristics 
and needs of students” in the February 1942 issue of the same publication. 
Dudycha (9) reviewed the literature on childhood memories and empha- 
sized the significance of early childhood on subsequent behavior. 


Studies of Negro Youth 


The several investigations of Negro youth conducted by the American 
Youth Commission (8, 11, 17, 32) were the most definitive and significant 
researches appearing in the period covered by this review. They were based 
on extensive and carefully selected data gathered from the rural and urban 
South, and the urban North. In the judgment of this reviewer no studies of 
either white or colored youth have so thoroly and competently combined 
the methods of psychology, psychiatry, and social anthropology. 


Wishes, Interests, and Leisure Time Activities 


Melbo (26) surveyed 362 references on the interests of children appear- 
ing in foreign and American publications during the period 1930-1940, 
while Snyder (29) critically reviewed 50 titles on the measurement of per- 
sonality, attitudes, and interests of adolescents. Brumbaugh and Wilson (3) 
compared the responses of 800 children in Grades III-VI with those of 100 
graduate students on a questionnaire designed to secure opinions about the 
humor of movie and radio comedians, comic strips, stories, jokes, and pic- 
tures. Witty (33, 34) studied the interests of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
children in reading comics and found this to be the most popular of all 
reading activities. He did not discover evidence in justification for the ap- 
prehension which some people have felt concerning the harmful effects on 
children of reading comics. When 160 sixth-grade children stated their 
three best wishes, Zeligs (35) found more concern with social welfare, 
political conditions, and family problems than she did with a similar pro- 
cedure applied to a comparable group studied in 1935. Bell (1) analyzed 
the unanswered questions of 405 pupils in Grades V-X. Tyler (30) found 
important relationships between scores of 353 twelfth-grade girls on the 
Minnesota Interest Test and the socio-economic levels of their homes, as 
well as between results on the Kirkpatrick, ACE (intelligence), and Ter- 
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man and Miles MF tests on the one hand and college preparatory interest 
on the other. 

A recent British study by James and Moore (15) of the diary records of 
the out-of-school activities of 535 youth aged twelve to twenty-one living 
in a working class district showed that first, the amount of time spent in 
talking and dancing increased with age; second, when youth joined a 
working group there Was an abrupt change from childish forms of play to 
play that involves like-sex groups; and third, before age sixteen activities 
were more individual and usually confined to members of the same sex, 
whereas after sixteen they were more likely to be heterosexual in character. 
Cavanaugh (5) examined the relation between recreation and personality 
adjustment by comparing the scores of 362 university students on the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination, the B1-N and F2-S scales of the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and the Wilkinson Recreational Inquiry. 
“Emotionally well-adjusted students tended to participate in more recrea- 
tional activities than did their less well-adjusted fellow students”; however 
the data did not throw light on the causality of this relationship. 


Sex Adjustment 


Conn (6) gave examples of the different types of questions relating to 
sex matters asked by 200 children from four to twelve years of age. The 
same author (7) studied the influence on children of the discovery of 
genital differences between the sexes. A large majority of the boys and 
girls responded to the first sight of genital difference without disturbance. 
This apparently contradicts the psychoanalytic theory of castration anxiety. 
But Levy (22) did not accept Conn’s conclusions and offered data in sup- 
port of the psychoanalytic view. In one of the most thoro studies of its 
kind, Landis and others (21) studied the sexual development of two 
groups of women, one normal and the other psychotic or neurotic. The 
authors carefully integrated the psychological data with physiological. 
anatomical, and medical findings. While the subjects of the study were 
adults, important results concerning sexual development in childhood and 
adolescence were reported. Ramsey (28) conducted a revealing study of the 
sexual development of adolescent boys based largely on questionnaire data 
secured from a large midwestern secondary school. 


Social Relations 


Outstanding in this area was the survey by Koshuk (20) of 525 impor- 
tant publications reporting the research since 1925 dealing with the influ- 
ence of social factors on the behavior of children. Moreno (27) applied 
sociometric technics to a group of twelve nursery-school children and 
found that they developed significant social status in groups of their own 
making. Bonney (2) used the same type of procedure in a study of children 
at the second-grade level and discovered that the groups conferred a high 
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degree of status on a few children with considerable stability of rank thru- 
out the school year. Teachers agreed fairly well with the pupils’ judgments, 
but they observed a number of undesirable traits in popular children and 
a number of desirable traits in unpopular children. Using a different pro- 
cedure, Lippitt (24) investigated the concomitants of popularity in forty- 
five preschool children. She found that teachers were inclined to judge the 
socially active child as popular and the isolated child as unpopular. More- 
over, cooperation in routines and quick unobtrusive adaptation to situations 
was typical of the most popular child while the reverse was true of the 
unpopular child. Hunt and Solomon (14) observed sociometrically twentv- 
two boys aged five to nine years for eight weeks in a summer camp. Cor- 
relations between group status and behavior traits increased with time in 
the camp. Van Dyne (31) reported that forty-two girls aged eleven to 
twenty-six in a private camp were most likely to choose as friends those of 
similar age, sociability, and dominance (Bernreuter) while Sister Mary 
Lucina (25) found that\significantly different percentages of high-school 
boys and girls checked eleven out of thirty-five statements descriptive of 
their attitudes toward their best friends. In a somewhat different but re- 
lated field Janvier (16) reported an attempt of a group of adolescent girls 
to set up a system of self-government and indicated how problem girls in 
an institutional setting can develop an understanding of and competence in 
the democratic processes. 

Important methodological contributions were reported by Koch (19) as 
a result of the factorial analysis of selected measures of the behavior of 
preschool children and by Hertz (12), Klopfer (18), and others in an ap- 
plication of the Rorschach technic to normal children and adolescents. An 
important study of adolescent girls was reported by Lewis (23). The firm 
of Elmo Roper conducted for Fortune magazine (10) a nationwide survey 
of the attitudes of high-school youth toward freedom, security, labor, war. 
peace, and the future, and Holland and Hill (13) published a highly con- 
densed report of an elaborate series of investigations concerning the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and the adjustment of the enrollees in the CCC 
camps. 


Summary of Trends 


The three-year period of this review saw the conclusion of the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, the studies of the 
American Youth Commission, and the growth and termination of the semi- 
nar in child development directed by Prescott at the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of the Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. This same period also witnessed the continued 
publication of reports based on the Harvard and California growth studies 
and the solid establishment of the long-term Cambridge-Somerville investi- 


gation (4). Early childhood continued to hold the center of the research — 


stage, with adolescence gaining more attention than it formerly attracted, 
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while the years of middle childhood remained as a developmental period 
relatively neglected by investigators. The increased use of case study, per- 
sonal document, and projective technics on the one hand and sociometric 
and social anthropological procedures on the other gave more research 
substance to the ideal of studying the whole child in the total cultural set- 
ting, while the problem which was the object of the most definitive and 
extensive research was the adjustment of Negro youth. The reviewer con- 
cludes not only from the canvass of studies reported in this chapter but 
also from an examination of a much greater number which because of 
limitations of space could not be included in this discussion, that the study 
of normal childhood and adolescence is finally beginning to achieve the 
attention at the hands of research workers which its importance requires. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Problem Children, Delinquency, and Treatment 


OLGA L. BRIDGMAN 


Incidence of Children’s Problems 


Because or rae impact oF WAR, most of the topics on the incidence of 
children’s problems relate directly to the effects of the war on delinquency. 
However, an investigation of delinquency in Wisconsin covering the years 
1935 to 1940 (16) indicated a trend toward a greater number of cases 
passing thru the courts. Another statistical study (19) made in England 
and Wales indicated an increase in delinquency previous to 1938, with a 
close association noted between delinquency and abnormal home and 
family atmosphere. In a very significant address by Eleanor Glueck (27), 
in April of 1942, only five months after the entry of this country into the 
war, evidences of startling increases in juvenile delinquency were already 
noted in this country. Another report by the same author (28) presented 
further evidence of increasing juvenile delinquency in this country follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor. Other writers, however, do not believe that such an in- 
crease in juvenile problems as has been seen in England is inevitable in 
this country, and have warned against conclusions based upon inadequate 
or improperly collected data (23, 57). A number of reports of juvenile de- 
linquency in England, as it varies in different localities and under differ- 
ent conditions, are also worthy of study (3, 7, 15, 20, 24). 


Classification of Children’s Problems 


For a very careful statistical evaluation of children’s personality and 
conduct difficulties, and for the various traits appearing in the cases of 5000 
children studied at the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research, the reader is 
referred to Ackerson’s second volume on the subject of children’s behavior 
problems (1). Many writers, far more than can be cited in this chapter, 
have investigated specific problems in children, some of which problems 
were reported to represent merely healthy reactions of the child’s own 
growth in control over his environment. Plant (56) presented an interest- 
ing theory of normal negativism varying from the resistance of the infant 
to the baffling attitude of the adolescent. 

As to specific symptoms, eating difficulties were considered primarily in 
relation to the family pattern which characteristically produces them (51). 
Enuresis, an important problem in the home, was variously regarded as 
related to personality characteristics in the child himself (53), and as the 
result of neglect of proper training (75). Lying was described as a funda- 
mental factor in living and as related dynamically to other forms of denial 
in delinquency (11). Esther Richards (61) presented evidence of the de- 
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velopment of an invalid pattern, easily cured if discovered soon after its 
inception in childhood, and almost impossible of cure if it has persisted 
for more than five years. The part played by insecurity in producing 
severe anxiety and physical symptoms was thoughtfully considered in a 
number of articles (6, 39). Considered another reaction to lack of parental 
love was “runaway” behavior occurring primarily in boys and represent- 
ing more aggressive conduct than does the anxious behavior (62). 

The most aggressive reaction, involving homicide, was studied by Pat- 
terson (54). He remarked that every child who expresses homicidal desires 
is not necessarily a potential murderer, but that certain, insecure adoles- 
cents do carry out such wishes and phantasies with disastrous results. 
Aberrant sex behavior (73), as still another reaction to unhealthy parent- 
child relationship, was presented as having, in many cases, the “same gen- 
eral causes as any other type of unacceptable behavior” and as demanding 
far better mental hygiene and sexual hygiene during childhood than is now 
available. Hallucinations in children, not associated with mental disorder 
and not due to organic illness, were extensively discussed in a study of six- 
teen children admitted to Bellevue Hospital for various types of behavior 
disorders. In these cases, gross deprivation and general lack of normal 
satisfaction produced this exaggerated form of phantasy experience. 


Attributes of the Problem Child 


As Kanner said (38), the term “behavior problems of children,” as it is 
used in psychiatric literature as well as in common parlance, covers a vast 
territory. It includes the concomitants of alterations of cerebral tissue and 
endocrine functioning, deficiencies arising from inadequate endowment, 
failure to comply with standards of conventional conduct, the results of 


‘devious child rearing, and disturbing reactions to situations involving 


anxiety, insecurity, resentment, and frustration. Kanner does not believe 
that predictions as to results can often be made in treating the great variety 
of children’s problems, nor does he regard the specific problem or symp- 
tom as of too great importance. To him the important matter is the study 
of the baffled, struggling child who may present widely varying symptoms. 

As: an exponent of the importance of environment there is the volume by 
Shaw and others (67), representing twenty years of research on the effect 
of city areas on delinquency. A general conclusion is that the causation of 
juvenile delinquency is to be sought more in terms of the community than 
of the individual. Another Chicago study (66) showed the differences be- 
tween the recreational interests of delinquent and nondelinquent boys and 
girls, and presented evidence that supervised recreation actually decreased 
recidivism. In another paper (5), failure to mature at a normal rate, 
whether due to environmental circumstances of a psychological sort, or to 
inherent or perhaps endocrine deficiency, was considered as an explanation 
of many kinds of abnormal personalities. In a symposium on the influence 
of Sigmund Freud, there appeared an article (43) in which Freud was 
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given credit for a new orientation in the evaluation of children’s problems, 
making possible “a study of psychic function throughout its depths,” in 
contrast with the earlier method of investigating and treating specific 
difficulties. Cantor (18) agreed entirely with this point of view and said, 
“The key to the understanding of crime causation in any specific case is to 
discover why a particular person commits a particular crime at a par- 
ticular time.” Thus it would seem that the general conclusions reached as 
to the problem of the delinquent child are at present related to the con- 
sideration of the child, who may himself be suffering various defects, in an 
environment which may initiate or greatly exaggerate weaknesses found in 
many normal individuals. The contributory weaknesses of the child are 
numerous and varied. 

Tucker (72) summarized earlier work on body structure and function 
in relation to criminal behavior, and concluded from his own work that 
there is “at least some physical basis for criminal behavior, however small 
it may be.” Coming into the more specific field of injuries, Campioni (17) 
believes that too little attention has been paid to cranial injury in studying 
juvenile delinquents, and Wile and Davis (76), reporting on the effect of 
abnormal birth, concluded that with instrumental cases a “physical trauma 
factor is evident in the heightened restlessness, poorly controlled hyper- 
activity and the contraction of personality forces.” Rosanoff and others 
(63) made an extensive study of twins, in whom behavior difficulties, juve- 
nile delinquency, or adult criminality were found in one or both members 
of each pair. He too regarded birth injury as an important causal factor 
in personality deviations. 

In line with the evidence for an organic basis for personality disturb- 
ance, there are reports of numerous el¢ctroencephalographic analyses of 
delinquents and problem children. Brill and others (9) believe that their 
findings “suggest the presence of an underlying cerebral disorder in a 
majority of children with severe behavior disorders,’ and Brown and 
Solomon (14) found that seventeen of twenty delinquent boys studied in a 
state school had abnormal records. Two of the three boys with normal 
electroencephalograms were regarded clinically as “accidental delin- 
quents.” Wallace (74) found his delinquent boys and girls more mature 
and better developed physically than average. Other authors have pointed 
out the effect of chronic disease of the body and of the nervous system in 
producing serious behavior disorders (32, 49). Chornyak (21) went so far 
as to regard the psychopathic delinquent as an instance of organic defect 
resulting from “structural damage to the phylogenetically youngest struc- 
ture of the cerebrum.” Levy (44), however, believes that those “unmodi- 
fiable” offenders, whom he would designate under the term “psychopathic 
personality,” are of two types: the deprived psychopath in whom maternal 
rejection has been important, and the indulged psychopath who has ex- 
perienced maternal overprotection. 

Mental deficiency in relation to delinquency and the special problems of 
defective children were also considered by many writers during this three- 
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year period. Johnstone (34) believes that delinquency is rarely due to 
mental defect, and that, in general, the subnormal delinquent can be re- 
habilitated more easily than can the normal or superior delinquent. Rich 
(60) wrote on the anomalous situation of the borderline defective, that in- 
dividual who cannot be committed as a defective and who cannot succeed 
in competition with normal or bright children. “He is truly a forgotten 
and neglected individual. Often, too, he creates x problem for school, 
neighborhood, and law-enforcing agencies.” MacCalman (52) reported 
on the success in England of using selected high grade defectives, both in 
special military work and on farms. 

Beside those physical conditions, directly related to behavior problems, 
there are those which were indirectly regarded as a cause of unhappiness. 
Bronstein and others (12) found obese children to be slightly superior in 
intelligence, but emotionally unstable and introverted. The effect of strabis- 
mus (46), speech disorder (22), and crippling (36) on the emotional life 
of the child were also discussed. 


Prepsychotic and Psychotic Children 


Prepsychotic children, as described in this review, are actually repre- 
sented by studies of the early lives of individuals who later became psy- 
chotic. As was to be expected, many of the problems discovered were like 
those of problem children in general. Yerbury (78), however, found that 
three-fourths of his psychotic children had been of a sensitive, submissive, 


seclusive type, while only one-fourth had been aggressive and mischievous. 
Hereditary and adverse prenatal conditions were also prominent. Kall- 
mann and others (35) made a careful study of twins showing a concurrence 
of defective and psychotic manifestations. They concluded definitely that 
schizophrenia and mental deficiency are based on different genetic factors 
which are unrelated. Finally, Bradley (8) has written a complete account 
of schizophrenia in children. 


The Background of Problem Children 


In the background of delinquent and problem children various factors 
stand out. Lurie and others (50) concluded that there is a multiplicity of 
factors in every case, but that the “home is the bulwark and the chief re- 
sistance point in warding off possible harmful effects of vicious and un- 
wholesome environmental influences.” He found that in less than 1 percent 
of the four hundred cases studied, were behavior disorders due entirely to 
bad neighborhood influences. Kanner (37) cited numerous factors inherent 
in our cultural system, which may result in serious personality problems in 
children, and Layman (40) showed that the children of parents who first 
needed public assistance during the depression did not become serious 
social problems, but did suffer in the “more subtle, less obvious and yet 
equally important aspects of personality.” Brown and Orr (13) believe 
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that discussion as to the relative importance of sociological and psychologi- 
cal factors in criminal behavior is meaningless and that “the only way in 
which the problem of criminal behavior may be adequately discussed is in 
terms of a ‘field theory’ in which biological, psychological and cultural 
factors all play integral parts.” For further references as to the background 
of problem children see Chapter II. 


Technics of Measurement 


Chapter VII should be consulted for methods of diagnosis and for pro- 
grams of therapy. However, a test containing items dealing with delin- 
quency (69), and a play activities blank (30) used as a measure of de- 


linquency in boys are perhaps of special interest and are outside of the 
general field of test technics. 


The Child Guidance Clinic 


Thom (70), a pioneer in this field, reviewed the clinical aspects of child 
guidance during twenty years, and indicated the increasing variety of prob- 
lems now recognized in working with children. Glueck (26) emphasized 
the need for preserving the dignity of the child in working with him, and 
the great need, as well, in critical times like these of interpreting even to 
children an ugly world. Lippman (47) indicated the need of early treat- 
ment in the prevention of children’s neuroses, and warned that neurosis is 
the price society must pay for too drastic repression of aggression in or- 
der to prevent delinquency. Reymert (59) described in detail the Moose- 
heart System, which is so complete that it might well serve as a model for 
any school or institution. 


Juvenile Court 


From the standpoint of statistical information as to children in juvenile 
courts Lenroot’s report (42) is a valuable compilation. Reinemann (58) 
reviewed the variations found in juvenile court procedure thruout the 
United States, and emphasized the value of the cooperation of various 
agencies and methods in what has been called “social jurisprudence.” 
Alper (2) reported for a New York legislative committee, which makes 
various recommendations for the improvement of children’s courts and for 
various additional features to improve the handling of youthful offenders. 
Schramm (65) discussed the role of the juvenile court in wartime, when 
unusual increase and type of delinquency occur as the result of strained 
or unusual social and emotional situations. 


Institutional Treatment 


Lowrey (48) dealt completely and carefully with the personality dis- 
tortions in children who have been reared in infant institutions. He be- 
lieves that such children, bccause of the impersonal nature of the care 
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given them, behave like children who have been rejected in their own 
homes and are markedly insecure, with unsocial, hostile behavior. He 
believes that if a short stay in an institution is necessary for an infant, 
there should be provided “much intimate, personal, planned contact from 
at least one adult.” In the matter of institutional placement of malad- 
justed children, a thoro discussion of maladjusted children and their care 
was given by Hirschberg of the Connecticut Junior Republic (33). He be- 
lieves that “only where the group situation constitutes the basis on which 
the difficulty arises will a modified or somewhat controlled group situation 
offer the remedy.” He cited the fact that most of the “reform” schools are 
filled up to 50 percent with children whose needs cannot be met, and 
whose “misplacement endangers the success of the remaining group.” He 
believes that even where an institution can control its intake, success in han- 
dling problems cannot always be expected, and that there is “neither sense 
nor justification in detaining boys and girls in institutions after reaching 
the highest stage of adjustment of which they seem capable.” He is quite 
obviously speaking from the point of view of a well-managed institution, 
rather than from that of the community need in planning for difficult 
children. Finally, Healy and Alper (31) presented a full description of 
the British Borstal system. They believe that the present manner of deal- 
ing with young offenders must be altered, and argued for a more indi- 
vidualized treatment of delinquents. 


Foster Home Treatment 


Not much material was located dealing specifically with foster home 
care, tho references to the need for such care in unsatisfactory home situa- 
tions were frequently found in other connections. Thus Lowrey (48) dis- 
cussed the advantages of foster homes over infant institutions, and Hirsch- 
berg (33) regarded foster homes better for certain children than institu- 
tional care. Layman (41) presented a clinical study of children placed by 
two agencies in foster homes. He concluded that foster home care was most 
effective with young children, and least effective with those older children 
having an unstable family background. The most noticeable change in the 
children was in the reduction of overt problems and symptoms. 


Treatment in Social Groups 


Group work with children is considered primarily as an adjunct to care- 
ful diagnosis, in recent literature. The value of supervised recreation was 
emphasized by Shanas and Dunning (66), and the importance of com- 
munity participation in activities was discussed in Healy’s account of the 
Borstal system (31). Gardner and Wollan (25) described the work of 
the Citizenship Training Department of the Boston Juvenile Court. The 
boys are required to come for regular interviews to a building where gym- 
nasium, class, and play rooms are available. Daily participation in games 
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and daily classroom discussions of problems have resulted in a superior 
rapport with the workers in attendance, and have made a much better 
diagnosis and‘treatment possible in special cases. Rosenthal (64) worked 
with preadolescent delinquents, who were allowed freedom to act out their 
conflicts in small groups. This informal method was an aid in diagnosis, 


by producing a situation in which the boys were relatively free from in- 
terference. 


Psychotherapy 


For this topic, reference is made to Chapter VII. Bromberg (10) pointed 
out the difficulties of the therapist in a court situation, whether the offender 
be juvenile or adult. He approved group therapy in that the offender does 
not regard himself as singled out for special attention. He found psycho- 
therapy beneficial in relieving anxiety and in helping the offender to recog- 
nize that delinquent behavior is due to a disturbance of personality func- 
tion. “To achieve the desired objective would require the development of 
an almost national feeling that criminal activity is evidence of psychologi- 
cal and personality distortions, and hence possibly treatable with modern 
methods of therapy.” However, he adds: “In a legal set-up the possibility 
of direct aid by the therapist is limited.” 


Outcomes of Treatment 


Perl and Simon (55) reviewed carefully the various criteria that have 
been used in judging success and failure in guidance work, and regarded 
them as unsatisfactory. They suggested three areas of evaluation, from the 
agency’s point of view, from the point of view of the client and his family, 
and from the commynity’s point of view. Altho exact measurements of re- 
sults cannot be given, still “it should be possible to set up exact definitions 
of success or failure to fit specific agencies, specific situations, and specific 
groups of cases.” Two Smith College reports (68, 77) represent follow-up 
studies of children from a guidance clinic, and it is concluded that the 
value of child guidance should not be taken as an insurance against future 
ill health, but as an aid to current functioning. Levy (45) presented evi- 
dence to show that guidance work with delinquent boys decreases recidi- 
vism. Next there was the important report of the Gluecks (26), with a 
follow-up study of the adults reported earlier as juvenile delinquents. 
Whereas earlier evidences for the success of guidance were discouragingly 
sparse, this report indicated a real decrease in recidivism and in the num- 
ber of serious crimes committed. Finally Thom and Johnston (71) pre- 
sented a report indicating successful outcome in a far larger number of 
delinquent boys, eight years later, than had been expected from their re- 
sponse to clinic treatment. These authors believe that time is an important 
factor in the ultimate success of many youthful offenders. In their opinion 
not enough preventive work is done for the potential delinquent even when 
he is recognized. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Technics, Instruments, and Programs of Mental 
Hygiene Diagnosis and Therapy 


RUTH M. STRANG 


Tecunics AND INSTRUMENTS are tools. Their value in achieving or restor- 
ing mental health depends upon the wisdom and personality of the worker 
who uses them. Technics of diagnosis should lead to understanding of the 
individual and clarification of the situation. Therapy is the process by 
which the individual achieves a beneficial growth experience. During the 
three years covered in this issue of the REVIEW, interest in therapy has out- 
stripped the previous preoccupation with diagnosis. 

Research in this area has been meager. The general tendency has been 
to concentrate research on end results without rigorously studying the in- 
struments, technics, and methods by which these results have been achieved. 
Accordingly, the main sources of information available for this chapter 
are (a) symposiums and separate articles in which clinical workers and 
school counselors have presented their points of view and (b) anecdotal 
records and case studies, useful in clarifying, classifying, and illustrating 
methods of diagnosis and therapy. 


Diagnosis 


The details of diagnosis of mental hygiene problems have been covered 
in two recent chapters of the Review: Traxler’s comprehensive treatment 
of personality, interest, and character tests, inventories, and scales in the 
Review or Epucationat Researcu for February 1941, and Chapter II 
of the Review or Epucationat Researcu for December 1942, on the ap- 
plication of technics to the study of personality. 

Of special significance are new developments in practical psychiatric 
diagnosis in selective service, ranging from impressions gained in as 
short a time as a minute and a half—thru observations made during the 
physical examination; study of previous school, institutional, police or 
court records; and diagnosis thru case histories obtained in social-work 
interviews—to thoro psychiatric examinations given to men whom pre- 
liminary screening methods have shown to be possible mental cases (62). 
This topic will be treated in Chapter IX of this issue. 

The growing diagnostic importance and use of the Rorschach test in 
schools, colleges, and clinics deserves special mention. Krugman (47, 48) 
described the use of the Rorschach method as part of the diagnostic pro- 
cedure in a child guidance clinic,~emphasizing its importance not only 
in confirming the findings of the psychiatric examination, but also in get- 
ting clues not otherwise attainable, in determining whether psychiatric or 
social examinations are necessary, in making differential diagnosis, in 
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throwing more light on the client’s intellectual status when psychometric 
tests are not conclusive, and in determining the status of the case at various 
points in the treatment. 


Important research on diagnosis by means of the Rorschach method 
was reported by Harrower-Erickson (35). From preliminary experimenta- 
tion she made a list of nine Rorschach responses which seemed to be 
associated with neurotic conditions. Then she compared the incidence of 
these “neurotic signs” in 74 consecutive patients diagnosed as neurotic, 
with results obtained with 385 control subjects. Five or more of these 9 
“neurotic signs” were found in the records of 80 percent of the 74 clinically 
diagnosed neurotics as compared with only 15 percent in the records of the 
control group. Another development which deserves mention is the at- 
tempted modification of the Rorschach method for large scale applica- 
tion (39). 

Trends in diagnosis seem to be along the following lines: (a) more use 
of insightful observation, (b) evaluation and interpretation of test results 
in the light of other information about the individual and his behavior 
during testing, (c) recognition of the influence of the examiner and possible 
therapeutic effects of the diagnostic procedure, (d) flexibility in adminis- 
tration in order to evoke the unique responses most characteristic of the 
individual, (e) interest in the dynamics of behavior rather than its overt 
manifestations, and (f) experimentation with projective methods such as 
play technics and the Rorschach method. 


Concepts and Categories of Therapy 


The concept of therapy now includes a wide range of growth experiences 
which may be arranged roughly on a scale extending from the most in- 
direct, casual, and impersonal to the most direct, systematic, and personal 
types of therapy: (a) “ life as a therapeutic agent,” (b) milieu therapy, 
(c) group therapy, (d) play therapy and projective technics, (e) occupa- 
tional therapy, (f) medical therapy, (g) counseling and psychotherapy, 
and (h) psychoanalysis. 

There seems to be a growing appreciation of the values and limitations 
of various therapeutic procedures and a tendency to employ the procedure 
“most appropriate” to an individual case (1, 4, 18, 42). 

Life as a therapeutic agent—The systematic and consciously directed 
procedure generally recognized as psychotherapy is not essentially differ- 
ent in nature from everyday life in which two people participate. Moreover, 
life often supplies experiences thru which the individual discovers his abil- 
ities, gains self-confidence, and learns how to face reality. Unless social 
conditions are improved, guidance workers are, in the words of Plant, 
“glorified street sweepers, forever gathering up the debris of life” (61). 

In a more specific way conditions in a particular institution may be 
consciously controlled so that living in that environment has therapeutic 
value. Wender (71) considered as part of the program of group therapy 
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the entire life of a mental hospital, organized to afford the patient suitable 
shared activities and responsibilities in a group which has common aims 
and purposes. Jenkins (41) mentioned the cottage plan of housing, the 
vocational preparation offered in the school curriculum, the personalities— 
both adults and boys—with whom the boys come in contact as important 
elements of treatment in an institution. He emphasized the treatment value 
of living together and the creating of a mental hygiene atmosphere in the 
institution as the most important contributions of the clinic. Similarly, 
Blau and Veo (17) emphasized the therapeutic value of environmental 
factors in a special public school for maladjusted children; Baruch (10) 
showed how therapeutic procedures may be incorporated into the regular 
school program as an intrinsic part of the educative process; and Arthur 
(7) described ways in which tutoring and remedial work may help emo- 
tionally disturbed children gain status with their group, make with- 
drawing or aggressive behavior unnecessary, and enable retarded pupils 
to go forward in academic subjects at their own normal rate. 

A still more specialized aspect of the use of living conditions for thera- 
peutic purposes is the family care plan for treatment of the mentally ill, 
similar to the plan of boarding patients in private homes in the famous 
colony of Gheel in Belgium (60). 

Milieu therapy—Modifications of the environment for a specific thera- 
peutic purpose is a well-recognized form of treatment. In case studies 
(which constitute the major research data in this field) reference is fre- 
quently made to various ways of removing obstacles to the individual’s 
adjustment and creating an environment more in harmony with his needs: 
changing the attitude of parents; reducing competition with a brother or 
sister; transferring the child to another class, school, or foster home; 
sending him to a summer camp; showing him more than the average 
amount of affection or permissiveness; and providing work more suitable 
to his present capacity. Even when milieu or manipulative therapy is 
employed as the primary method, psychotherapy is usually needed as a 
secondary aid (50). 

Group therapy—This more highly developed and specialized form of 
milieu therapy is “treatment in which no discussion is initiated by the 
therapist; interpretation is given only in very rare instances and under 
specific conditions. Emotional reorientation comes from the very fact that 
the child experiences actual situations, lives and works with other children, 
comes into direct and meaningful interaction with others, and as a result 
modifies his feeling tones and habitual responses” (66:2). The extent to 
which this tecanic has been developed is indicated by the publication of 
many descriptive articles in medical, health, and psychiatric journals 
(36, 71), and by a recent book devoted entirely to the theory and practice 
of group therapy (66). Slavson made clear the importance of (a) placing 
in the group those who are most likely io profit by the experience; (b) 
employing a therapist with a warm, friendly, permissive, encouraging, 
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nonevaluative, controlled, and poised attitude toward every member of the 
group, without the slightest trace of partiality; (c) recording changes 
in individual behavior and interpersonal relations. Other important factors 
are the child’s gradually gaining acceptance of himself and others and 
the close interplay between group therapy and individual treatment. Five 
case studies illustrate these and other features and especially the impor- 
tance of sensitivity and variation in procedure to meet the needs of in- 
dividual members and of the group as a whole. 

Play therapy and projective technics—Altho employing some of the 
same principles and procedures as group therapy, play technics which 
have been developed with a great deal of ingenuity are usually admin- 
istered individually and for both diagnostic and therapeutic purposes. 
Amster (5) made the distinction between play as a medium thru which 
the child’s problems may be expressed more readily, and play as a technic 
“used in treatment for definite diagnostic and therapeutic purposes.” Lerner 
and others (49) described in admirable detail a variety of projective 
technics ranging from free play with miniature life toys and sensory ma- 
terials such as finger paints, clay, and cold cream, to controlled experi- 
mental situations specifically designed to reveal repressed or inhibited 
emotional behavior. These methods were nct only explained but evaluated. 
From the standpoint of theoretical psychology, this monograph throws 
light on the genesis of patterns of acting and feeling which may later lead 
to mental disorders and maladjustment. The results of these projective 
technics were studied in the setting of the family and school thru a series 
of detailed case studies. From the standpoint of research, the monograph 
makes a contribution to the problems of the intensive study of the unique 
individual versus the collection of mass data, and of “controlled pro- 
cedure” versus flexibility in method which results in greater insight. 

A large number of articles on play therapy have been published during 
the last three years. Many of these dealt with the theory of play therapy 
(5, 19, 58, 68). There seems to be general agreement as to (a) the types 
of children needing play therapy—young children who are aggressive, un- 
happy, withdrawn from social contacts, having deep anxiety, and mani- 
festing various symptoms—and (b) the values of play therapy—diagnostic 
understanding of child, effective means of establishing a working relation- 
ship, opportunity for the child to verbalize certain feelings and to express 
love fantasies, release of hostility, relief of tension, alleviation of guilt 
feelings, incorporation of therapeutic suggestions in daily life and growth, 
and “desensitization by means of repetition.” The worker should have 
clearly in mind the purposes for which he is using the technic, whether for 
establishing rapport, diagnosis, catharsis, or more complex and deeper 
therapeutic purposes. Differences of opinion have been expressed with 
respect to the relative merits of free or spontaneous and controlled or stand- 
ardized type of play and with respect to the use of interpretation. These 
differences of opinion arise largely from experience with inappropriate — 
or incompetent use of the technic, and highlight the importance of training, 
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experience, and continuous competent supervision of workers attempting 
to employ this technic. “No one should ‘play’ with play therapy.” 

Other articles primarily present anecdotes and detailed reports of cases 
(9, 12, 14, 22, 24). Among the newer emphases with respect to procedure 
are the possible danger of interpretation before the child is ready for it, 
the caution against stimulating antagonistic or hostile tendencies, and the 
growing tendency to guide play therapy in directions indicated by the case 
history. 

A number of articles dealt with some specific projective technic. Balken 
and Vander Veer (8) reported further experimentation with twelve pic- 
tures suggesting conflictual situations some of which were taken from the 
Thematic Apperception Test. Employing this medium, these investigators 
obtained material which was not elicited by direct psychiatric examination. 
They extended the technic somewhat by interpretations and evaluations 
based on psychoanalytic concepts and with reference to anamnestic and 
clinical studies of the patients. Other investigators described the thera- 
peutic use of art (34), of puppets (43, 72), and of creative dance (11). 
Most original was the suggested use of office equipment—the dictaphone, 
telephone, and typewriter—as appropriate play materials for children 
accustomed to a machine culture (26). 

Altho play technics are most widely used and appropriate for children 
under twelve years of age, they have also been employed in modified 
forms with adolescents and adults (24, 55). 

Occupational therapy—Keen interest in this form of therapy, stimulated 
by problems of war rehabilitation, is indicated by magazines devoted ex- 
clusively to this subject—Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Oc- 
cupational Therapy, and Archives of Physical Therapy; by articles on the 
subject in other journals; and by books. This material is, for the most 
part, practical and descriptive rather than theoretical and experimental. 
Among the values mentioned are those of building self-confidence in the 
patient thru the realization that he is still socially useful and can learn 
new skills, of building interests and providing entertainment, of initiating 
socialization thru group contacts, of meeting specific individual needs, and 
of preparing persons for productive work (38, 57, 70). In some articles 
there was not sufficient recognition of the importance of the therapist’s per- 
sonality and of the psychological and psychiatric aspects of his relation- 
ship with the patient. 

Medical therapy—Altho this highly technical method of treatment of 
mental disorders belongs in the realm of medicine rather than in the field 
of education, it has developed so rapidly and extensively during the past 
three years that it should be recognized by education as an important 
method of treatment. Much space has been devoted to reports of scientific 
experiments in national and state medical journals and in such neurologi- 
cal and psychiatric journals as Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disorders, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, and Psychiatric Quarterly. These experi- 
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ments were concerned with the relative values of different pharmacological 
and physical means of inducing convulsions during recovery from which a 
reorientation may take place which results in the cure or improvement of 
certain mental disorders. A few references will serve to introduce the reader 
to problems in this field (46, 53, 54). 

Counseling and psychotherapy—The process of counseling and psycho- 
therapy as employed by the nonmedical worker has been clarified and 
made concrete by several books published during the last three years: 
Allen’s Psychotherapy with Children (2), Rogers’ Counseling and Psycho- \ 
therapy (65), and Lewis’ Changing the Behavior of Adolescent Girls (51). / 
These three authors emphasized the importance of (a) the individual’s 
desire to change his behavior or attitudes and his active participation in 
the process, (b) the use of the relationship and experiences in the inter- 
view situation itself as the main therapeutic agent, (c) the counselee’s 
acceptance and understanding of himself, and (d) his experimentation in 
habit revision in the light of his new orientation. All three books focus 
attention on the psychotherapeutic process. Allen’s and Rogers’ are 
essentially interpretive, descriptive, and anecdotal; Lewis’, more analytical 
and experimental. Another valuable book (29) and a number of articles 
have presented similar points of view (3, 33, 44, 52). 

No matter how desirable extended treatment may be, the counselor in 
many situations is limited in time and must accomplish his purposes as 
far as possible in a single interview. This aspect of the problem has re- 
ceived little attention in literature (15). 

Psychoanalysis—Perhaps the essential difference between psychoanalysis 
and the psychotherapy described in the previous section is the conscious 
recall of unconscious material by the patient. In other respects, both in 
principles and procedures there is a good deal of overlapping. Many psy- 
choanalytic concepts are consistent with principles of counseling and pro- 
gressive education (21, 27, 37, 40); many counselors and psychologists 
obtain a better understanding of behavior by studying psychoanalytic in- 
terpretations. Psychoanalysis has a legitimate place in the repertory of 
therapeutic procedures. It is “the most exact and systematic . . . of all direct 
psychotherapeutic approaches” (59), and should be employed in those 
cases in which the patient’s mental disturbance seems to be due to the per- 
sisting influence of early attitudes and experiences. “As a method of choice 
‘t [psychoanalysis] applies only to severe cases, when other forms [of 
therapy] cannot be utilized. The indications for psychoanalysis are pro- 
found disturbance of the child’s personality” (50: 909). It is significant 
that unfavorable attitudes toward psychoanalysis were expressed by per- 
sons without experience in psychiatric clinics (63). 


Programs of Mental Hygiene 


Progress in programs of mental hygiene is being made thru (a) a broad- 
ening of the specialist’s training and practice (28), (b) improved inter- 
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personal relationships of therapist and administrator (56), (c) interde- 
partmental or interagency collaboration (32, 67), and (d) community- 
centered mental hygiene units (23). The recognition of the potentialities 
for mental health in existing programs of adult education, churches, 
and public schools represents far-reaching and basic developments. 


Evaluation of Results of Diagnosis and Therapy 


Discontent with evaluation of therapy merely in terms of individual 
case studies has led to attempts at a more precise follow-up of the results 
of diagnosis and treatment. Valuable contributions have been made by 
Knight (45) in his formulation of five reasonable criteria for measuring 
success of an analysis, by Carroll and Curran (20) in the follow-up of three 
hundred court cases examined on the adolescent ward, and by Bennett and 
Rogers (13) in the development of a comprehensive blank including a 
weighing of favorable and unfavorable factors influencing a child’s de- 
velopment and recorded prognosis. The follow-up analysis after a two-year 
interval was comparable in its thoroness to the initial diagnostic study. In 
each of these three follow-up studies approximately 60 percent of the cases 
were apparently cured or markedly improved. 


Further Research Needed 


Progress will be made as individual cases are more adequately and ac- 
curately reported and subjected to scientific inquiry and analysis by ex- 
perts; as electrically recorded interviews are increasingly used in im- 
proving psychotherapeutic technics (64); as the importance of flexibility 
and differentiation in the use of technics, instruments, and therapies is 
recognized; and as detailed, analytic, long-continued follow-up studies are 
made to test therapeutic procedures. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Mental Health of Children and Families in Wartime 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


Tue VOLUMINOUS LITERATURE dealing with civilian reactions in the pres- 
ent war is informative but it also is subject to many limitations. Most of 
the conclusions that have been drawn must be regarded as tentative. Due 
in part, no doubt, to the pressure of war activities, systematic studies have 
been few in areas where the impact of the war has been most severe. Some 
writers have simply reaffirmed or elaborated upon their peacetime theories 
by means of convenient illustrations drawn from wartime events. Un- 
avoidably, also, available reports deal primarily with immediate effects 
and offer no certain prediction of possible effects on future mental health. 
Relatively little information of a scientific nature is available from many 
sections of the globe.' 

There have been several more or less extensive reviews of studies of the 
effects of war on children (22, 27, 30, 45, 54, 55, 96), and several books or 
manuals have been published addressed to parents and others who have 
the care of children (6, 41, 77, 98). 


Factors Influencing Children’s Reactions to Wartime Events 


Many studies have dealt directly or incidentally with the ability of chil- 
dren of various age levels to understand the meaning of war and wartime 
happenings (7, 10, 23, 25, 28, 34, 36, 56, 57, 58, 59, 81, 90). It has been 
noted that children ef preschool and early elementary-school age tend to 
exhibit quite vague or disjointed or sketchy knowledge concerning what 
wartime events may mean for good or for ill. Lack of understanding may 
render the child immune to certain worries and forebodings that beset 
adults. Moreover, it has been observed that some youngsters will respond 
with relish, or without repugnance, to scenes of violence which are dis- 
tasteful to adults (7, 34). 

On the other hand, a child who is lacking in intellectual grasp may still 
be influenced by the attitudes displayed by others (81), and he may react 
strongly to an issue that touches his own daily life, such as the idea of 
evacuation (7, 35). Moreover, various writers have stressed the extent to 
which children’s fears and other emotional reactions may be influenced by 
the emotional reactions of their elders (34, 56, 87). 

Further, the response of a person at any age level is likely to be influ- 
enced by factors that make for serenity or stress in his own emotional life 
apart f vm the war situation. Various investigators report, for example, 





1A lengthy review of the effects of war on children has been published by the author and M. F. Meigs 
in the Psychological Bulletin of October 1943 (55). 
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that children who have a history of emotional disturbance tend to show a 
higher incidence of unsatisfactory adjustment to wartime dislocations such 
as evacuation (18, 26, 53, 56) than do children with favorable prewar his- 
tories; that children who showed anxiety when our country entered the 
war had also shown anxiety during the prewar period (28) ; that a large 
proportion of the adults who have broken under the strain of bombing and 
other wartime ordeals had a history of maladjustment during peacetime 
(31, 42, 48, 49); that emotional after-effects exhibited by children who-> 
had been exposed to air raids were more closely related to the intensity of 
the emotional reaction at the time of the raid than to the severity of the 
raid itself (56); that pessimism with regard to the larger social effects of 
the war shows a high correlation with the individual’s outlook concerning 
his own future (25). Other influences that will have a bearing upon the 
individual’s fortitude include such factors as malnutrition (68), fatigue, 
and some of the more subtle conditions that make for morale, and for 
optimism or pessimism with regard to the prospect of victory or defeat. 


Evidence of Fear or Depression in Response to Bombing, 
Possibility of Bombing, or Other Form of Violence 


Various findings suggest that, at least in some sections of this country, 
almost all children, momentarily or for longer periods of time, have ex- 
perienced some degree of fear or depression concerning the war. In one 
study (36) twenty-four of twenty-nine sixth-grade children who had been 
exposed to a false air-raid alarm stated that they were worried about them- 
selves or their family at the time; twenty-seven of thirty reported that they 
had experienced reactions such as fear, anger, sadness, or dislike when wit- 
nessing motion pictures of bombing; all thirty children reported some dis- 
turbance or concern in response to air-raid alerts in school, twelve of them 
mentioning reactions such as “fear,” “nervousness,” or “worry.” The ex- 
tent to which children will report that they are affected or overtly exhibit 
signs of distress undoubtedly will be influenced by factors such as the re- 
cency of exciting alarms or other vivid reminders, and the extent to which 
the war has been brought home to the child thru participation of his older 
relatives. Preoccupation with the war is revealed by war themes in chil- 
dren’s play (7, 27, 36, 81), especially in the case of boys, but the occurrence 
of such play does not, of course, per se reveal the degree of emotion that 
may be involved or the extent to which such play serves as a dramatization 
of personal problems not directly related to the war. 

Over two-thirds of the adults who were interviewed in a study conducted 
in the fall of 1942 reported that the behavior of children of Boy Scout and 
Cub age had changed since the war began, notably in the direction of a 
new consciousness of worldwide problems and a more serious interest in 
current affairs. Four of every five boys who were questioned expressed the 
opinion that “something might happen here” (for example, air raids, 
sabotage, espionage, or invasion). Attitudes expressed orally or in writing 
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in June and July 1942 by 7000 high-school pupils (84) were classified as 
follows: definite antagonisms toward the war, 5 percent; critical attitude, 
6 percent; indifferent, 21 percent; confusion about the war and its issues, 
12 percent; mildly favorable, 9 percent; favorable without criticism, 26 
percent; strongly favorable including vindictiveness toward the enemy, 21 
percent. 

When given an opportunity to accept or reject various predictions about 
the future, a majority of 2049 high-school boys and girls in the state of 
Washington in 1942 were apparently realistic in their outlook on the war, 
but a large minority were pessimistic to a greater degree than the facts 
seemed to warrant (25). In a comparison of a college poll taken in 1943 
(10) as compared with 1942 it was found that there was a sharp increase, 
at the latter date, in belief in victory, in the worthwhileness of continuing 
the war; there was an increase also in admiration for our major allies. 
Effects on personal educational plans (including disruptive effects of the 
lure of wages in industry), the problem of continuing or leaving school, 
inability to make definite plans for the future, the advisability of volun- 
teering, and interest in accelerated college courses were reported by nearly 
a third of sixty-eight Michigan high schools (60). Changes relating to the 
emotional lives of the pupils were reported by 20.7 percent of the schools, 
including a report from 12.2 percent of increased emotionalism (defeatism, 
cynicism, indifference, restlessness), and from 4.3 percent came a report of 
increased serious-mindedness. Other reported changes related to the cur- 
riculum, vocational training, and training for war service. Only 6.4 percent 
reported changes relative to the general subject of family life including the 
subcategory “homes disrupted thru defense work” which showed a fre- 
quency of only 2.7 percent in this particular sampling of schools. 

Findings from surveys such as the foregoing indicate that the war has 
made a deep impression on a large proportion of children of adolescent or 
near adolescent age, but the findings do not demonstrate that the average 
child, at least as of the date of these studies, has been seriously affected 
either in the direction of anxiety or depression on the one hand, or of in- 
tense hatred for the enemy on the other. 

Observations concerning the reaction of children and adults who have 
been subjected to air raids are quite varied. In appraising findings on this 
subject it is well to bear in mind that the physical impact of a raid will 
vary with the individual’s proximity to actual destruction (39). It appears 
that psychological casualties resuliing from air raids in England were 
fewer than had been anticipated (38, 96). In the most comprehensive sur- 
vey known to the reviewer, Dunsdon (29) reported that of 8000 school 
children who were in Bristol at the time of heavy raids, only 4 percent sub- 
sequently showed signs of being severely disturbed. Statistics from mental 
hospitals show no substantial increases in new adult patients as a result of 
the “blitz” (5, 44, 48, 78). However, generalizations such as the foregoing 
are subject to various amendments and reservations. Many observers have 
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noted effects ranging from severe disturbances to symptoms such as noisi- 
ness, boisterousness, inability to concentrate, restlessness, a tendency to 
forget lessons, physical weariness, tardiness, and uncleanliness (2, 13, 17, 
29, 50, 56, 67, 69, 81). Again, several writers maintain that many children 


and adults have suffered ill effects that have not been detected (24, 29, 39, 
46, 50, 61). 


Delinquency 


There have been notable increases in juvenile delinquency in sections of 
our own country and in England (6, 41, 74, 88). According to a British 
report (6), there was an increase of about 33 percent and 52 percent re- 
spectively in the number of children aged eight to sixteen who were charged 
with indictable offenses during the first and second twelve months of the 
war as compared with the previous twelve months of peace. Press reports at 
the time of this writing indicate a decline in delinquency in England in 
1942 as compared with 1940-41 (77). A report from the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare (73) indicates that in thirteen “war indus- 
try counties” delinquency cases increased 11.5 percent in the first six 
months of 1941 and 22.4 percent in the first six months of 1942, as com- 
pared with the average for corresponding months in 1938-1940. Counties 
not classified as war industry areas showed little or no change. The re- 
viewer does not have statistics for the United States as a whole. 

While such increases in delinquency obviously are serious, up to date 
they do not denote a wide-spread disintegration of morals or morale. The 
increases are, of course, considerably more impressive when percentages 
are computed in terms of the delinquent population than when computed 
in terms of the total population. In England, for example, in the age range 
from fourteen to sixteen years (the range showing the highest rate) there 
was a rise in the rate of indictable offenses from eleven per thousand boys 
in the last year of peace to sixteen per thousand in the second year of 
war (6). 

Numerous writers have discussed the more or less obvious factors that 
contribute to juvenile delinquency during wartime in addition to the fac- 
tors that contribute to delinquency in times of peace (9, 14, 29, 64, 74, 88). 


Participation in the War Effort 


The value to morale of having a worthwhile job has been stressed in 
several writings (38, 43, 96). Limited reports indicate that large percen- 
tages of children at or near adolescent age have felt that they were not re- 
ceiving an opportunity to contribute as much as they might to the war 
effort (11, 23). 

A perusal of literature from Russia suggests that Russian authorities 
have made efforts to enlist the services of children, as junior colleagues in 
the war effort, to a greater extent than have the British or the Americans. 
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A comparative appraisal cannot be made at this time, however, since the 
available Russian writings concerning the impact of war on children are 
largely in the nature of materials released by governmental agencies as 
distinguished from systematic studies of the reactions of children. 


Effects of Evacuation and Other Dislocations in Family Life 


Findings with regard to the effects of evacuation on children and on fam- 
ily life are of interest from a mental hygiene point of view even tho we 
are not confronted with evacuation problems in this country such as have 
those in other countries. In England the first major evacuation involved 
approximately 1,500,000 persons (5, 75). Since then there have been vary- 
ing shifts. Numerous writings deal with the response of children and adults 
who were involved in this colossal social experiment (1, 11, 12, 18, 19, 
21, 26, 34, 49, 50, 53, 56, 69, 71, 82, 91, 92,95). Readers should be warned 
that this literature contains many pronouncements that go beyond the re- 
ported data. Findings indicate, as one would expect, that many children 
(and perhaps just as many, if not more, stay-at-home parents) were un- 
able to make a happy adjustment to evacuation. On the other hand, findings 
indicate that a large proportion of children who have survived the first 
hurdle of being placed in a new home have been able to adjust satisfac- 
torily to the new situation. Moreover, some children seemed to derive defi- 
nite benefits. In reports of the proportion of children who adjusted satis- 
factorily to evacuation the percentages range from 94 to about 50 (20, 26, 
53, 56). As noted earlier, findings indicate that among evacuees who did 
not make a satisfactory adjustment there were many who had a previous 
history of poor adjustment in their own homes. Reports from different 
studies cannot be pooled since they involve different samplings of children. 
have utilized varying schemes for appraising degree of adjustment, and 
have dealt with youngsters who have resided in the evacuation billets for 
varying lengths of time. 

Space limitations permit of only a few comments relating to the gen- 
eral subject of evacuation. Findings are divided and inconclusive on the 
subject of age differences in response to evacuation (17, 20, 26, 53). Find- 
ings obtained by means of questioning of the children or by means of in- 
terviews with parents indicate that a large proportion of children who re- 
turned home did so at the request of their parents (53, 95). Limited and by 
no means entirely consistent findings suggest that brothers and sisters are 
more likely to adjust successfully if they are evacuated together than if 
they are placed in separate homes (26, 53, 95). One of the most commonly 
reported reactions of evacuated children is homesickness. By and large 
evidence seems to indicate that while visits from parents were at times dis- 
turbing, youngsters who received such visits tended to make a better ad- 
justment than those who did not; various observers reported also on the 
value to children of letters, gifts, and other tokens of parental affection (53. 
71, 82, 95). Observations of evacuees and their parents have emphasized 
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peacetime findings with regard to the important role played by family 
ties in the mental health of the individual. It is perhaps not amiss to point 
out, however, that many writers, in their eagerness to stress the importance 
of these ties, have gathered their data on the basis of a priori conclusions 
rather than on the basis of a disinterested scientific approach. 

Some of the problems encountered by refugee children (as distinguished 
from evacuees) have been discussed by Plaut (80) and by Wasserman 
and Resek (97). The adjustments of refugee children may be complicated, 
among other matters, by difficulties which parents encounter in adjusting 
to a new mode of life, and by after-effects of hardships previous to their 
expatriation. 

The dislocations of family life and the practical details of everyday liv- 
ing brought about by the war have been discussed in many English and 
American writings (4, 10, 29, 39, 40, 52, 63, 65, 68, 70, 81, 86, 89). Among 
the problems are those arising thru the absence of the father; the outside 
employment of the mother; the migration of war workers; crowding and 
congestion; stresses that may arise by reason of parental fatigue and 
shortened hours of sleep (51); inconveniences brought about by rationing 
and food shortages; inconveniences and certain dangers associated with 
blackouts and dimouts (94). In our own country scarcities of food and 
other wartime deprivations have seemingly not yet been so severe as to 
cause any general tendency toward apathy or depressed morale such as 
have been reported during earlier years of the war in certain sections in 
Europe (3, 32, 33, 48, 69) or to cause an increase in shortness of tempers 
such as one observer reported in observations of adults in Germany two 
years after the beginning of the war (85). 

The extent to which mothers have been called upon to add to their 
normal duties is illustrated in a study by Stott (89) who found on the 
basis of reports from 457 farm youths that there was an increase in 1942 
as compared with 194] in the percentage of farm women who did outside 
chores and an increase also in the average amount of time (from 1.09 
hours to 1.63 hours per day) devoted to such chores. These same youths 
further reported some increase in parental worry and nervousness, but 
also a decline in irritability and conflict in the family, and a slight increase 
in “good times at home.” 

Recently widely publicized “race” disturbances in various urban centers 
undoubtedly are due in part to the fact that the war has aggravated or em- 
phasized tensions that have prevailed during peacetime, but these condi- 
tions are too recent for adequate appraisal. 

There are many wartime conditions which undoubtedly will have re- 
percussions in the future that cannot, at this juncture, properly be ap- 
praised, including temporary sharp increases in birth and marriage rates 
(21, 72), and the emergency employment of many children of high-school 
and post-high-school age at high wartime wages. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Mental Hygiene Problems and Programs 
Related to Service in the Armed Forces’ 


Cc. M. LOUTTIT 


Since THE LAST mental and physical health issue of the Review the 
cataclysm of war has so changed our social structure that a whole new se- 
ries of mental hygiene problems has arisen. Certain of these peculiar to 
civilian life and industry are considered in chapters VIII and X of this 
issue. In this chapter the mental hygiene problems occasioned by the 
entrance of literally millions of young men and women into the armed 
services are briefly surveyed. 

The problems to be met by the military forces before troops could be 
sent to battle areas were to secure the necessary men, insure that the incom- 
petent were excluded, capitalize on the abilities and experiences of each 
man, train each soldier and sailor for a particular job, and provide for 
the physical and mental well being of each man. In large measure, these 
problems had to be solved by procedures logically included within the scope 
of mental hygiene. 

Mental hygiene problems were also presented by each volunteer or 
inductee in his efforts to make his own personal adjustment to the demands 
of service life. Cohen (8) summarized in a very succinct list, the major 
portion of these demands, which arise even before there is any actual battle 
experience: “Separation from family ties; submission to new forms of 
discipline; change of daily routine; a new occupation; the many restric- 
tions, with little or no opportunities given for any expression regarding 
these; and forced associations with men of all walks of life, of every type 
of personality and varying degrees of inte!ligence, integrity, and morale.” 
For the majority of men and women going into the Army or Navy, these 
problems were solved with varying degrees of success, but sufficiently well 
that they were a valuable fighting force. In a minority proportion such 
adjustment could not, and did not, take place. It is this proportion which 
has been the source of much of the literature here being reviewed. 

Selective service deferment—The rejection or deferment of certain se- 
lectees on physical or mental grounds by the civilian local boards or army 
induction centers introduces the first mental hygiene problems connected 
with the armed services. Such rejectees were immediately exposed to the 
possibility of unpleasant comment by colleagues and neighbors. For this 
reason efforts have been made, officially and unofficially, to avoid labels on 
draft def2rment cards. Selling (38) pointed out that the chief problems 
found among deferred or rejected draftees are feelings of insecurity and 


1 The opinions expressed herein are those of the author only and are not to be construed as reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the Naval Service at large. 
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inferiority. He feels that special efforts for the correction of remediable 
defects, and for vocational guidance and job placement, are necessary to 
salvage many of these men who otherwise might become the victims of anti- 
social forces. Efforts in this direction have been made with success at 
various places. Illustrative of such efforts is the work of the Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau under the direction of Emily Burr as described by 
Stover (41). This Bureau, with the active cooperation of selective service 
officials, has since October 1942 helped some two hundred 4-F men each 
month make vocational and personal adjustments. 

Psychiatric selection—The procedures of the Selective Service System 
provided for medical examination by the local board supplemented where 
necessary by specialists, including a psychiatrist, on the medical advisory 
boards. The problem of methods to be used in brief psychiatric examina- 
tions as the basis for eliminating such psychiatrically unfit as the feeble- 
minded, psychopathic, psychoneurotic, or psychotic was studied by both 
individual psychiatrists and by formal committees. The work of Sullivan as 
consultant to the Selective Service System was outstanding. He has de- 
scribed the problems and activities in several places (42, 43), and says 
that a memorandum of the William Alanson White Psychiatric Founda- 
tion (56), the earliest publication concerning psychiatric selection, was 
the basis of much of the procedure which followed. Helgesson (17) and 
Bowman (5), from studies of World War I and foreign experience in the 
present war, concluded that approximately 5 percent of selectees or vol- 
unteers should be eliminated for behavior reasons. It is too soon yet for 
adequate data to be available, but isolated reports indicate the trend. The 
following studies reported the stated percentages rejected for neuropsy- 
chiatric reasons: Kiene, Hassell, and Miller (23) 5.5 percent of 10,000 men 
examined by local boards in Rhode Island; von Storch and Pratt (55) 4.5 
percent of 4405 men at the Boston Area Induction Board; Wittson, Harris, 
and Hunt (58) 4 percent of naval recruits at the Naval Training Station, 
Newport, R. L.; Hilger (19) 4.5 percent at Ft. Leavenworth Induction 
Center; Flicker (11) 1.92 percent among 16,882 men examined at Camp 
Blanding; and Aita (1) 2.5 percent of 9652 men at Ft. Snelling. These 
results of psychiatric selection agree fairly well with theoretical expectancy. 

Bloomberg and Hyde (4) have demonstrated the value of a strict 
psychiatric examination for selection. Among the men from Massachusetts 
who were examined at the Boston Induction Station only 0.33 percent were 
given certificate of disability discharges on neuropsychiatric grounds after 
induction. Among New England men outside of Massachusetts there were 
0.46 percent so discharged. Thus the neuropsychiatric discharge rate was 
only about two thirds as great with stricter initial selection. 

Wittson and others (59) reported the rejection rate among naval re- 
cruits in 1940, when there was no special psychiatric selection, as only 
0.31 percent. Between January and May 1941 with one psychiatrist it was 
1.5 percent; between May and December 1941 with a fully functioning 
psychiatric unit it was 3.8 percent; and after Pearl Harbor it was 4.8 
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percent. Evidences such as the studies here referred to argue for con- 
tinuous and careful psychiatric selection. 

Perhaps the hardest problem to be solvéd in this connection is the type 
of examination to be used. Group methods of personality study have 
not proved successful in civil life and there is at present no adequate 
group method available in the military. Clinical psychodiagnosis is 
necessary but the time required must be reduced to a minimum. In fact, 
the time spent on mental examination cannot exceed two or three minutes 
per case, with ten to twenty minutes for special examination usually pos- 
sible for selected cases. A number of authors have described history blanks 
and examination methods (1, 4, 11, 14, 15, 19, 23, 28, 45, 55). Essentially 
they all endeavor to reduce the traditional clinical examination to the 
barest minimum. However, in doing this more dependence must be placed 
upon the examiner’s experience and insight. We can agree with Aita (1) 
that the examiner must be more than a technician; “he must make a quick 
evaluation of a dozen or more aspects of development of a personality and 
of its essets and liabilities . .”, and do this on a basis of minimal cues. 

To supplement the clinical examination certain boards and induction 
centers have utilized the services of local psychologists and social work 
agencies. For example, Font (12) described the work of psychological ex- 
aminations for the New Orleans Medical Advisory Board, and Britt (6) 
has referred to an experiment with psychological examiners carried on in 
Washington, D. C. McBee and Stevenson (27) have evaluated the con- 
tribution of psychiatric social workers and the Social Service Exchange 
in New York City. 

Until February 1943 the Navy was not concerned with men processed 
thru selective service and it established its own program of psychiatric 
examining units at naval training stations described by Helgesson (18), 
Louttit (26), and Sutton (44). The detailed working of these units has 
been reported by Lewinski (24, 25) and Wittson (57). This program 
from the beginning included the professional services of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and indirectly of social workers. The value of this program 
is illustrated by the report of Wittson and his colleagues (59) referred 
to above. 

Psychological selection—Selection and classification of men in terms 
of general mental ability, aptitudes, interests, and experience is of primary 
importance both for the most efficient use of manpower and also for 
facilitating each man’s adjustment to military life. In the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, the Army has built an extensive organization for the develop- 
ment of tests and methods. Part of the work of this department has been 
described in a series of papers (47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53) and Walter V. 
Bingham (2, 3), the chief civilian adviser, has made general reports to 
the profession. A similar program has been developed in the Navy under 
the supervision of Alvin C. Eurich, but there have been no detailed reports. 
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The Army Air Forces have developed a similar program under John C. 
Flanagan (9, 10, 22), while John G. Jenkins (20, 21) has worked on 
similar aviation problems for the Navy. These several programs have 
developed extensive test and interview methods, many details of which 
will not be available until after the war. 

Postinduction adjustment—Questions concerning the adjustment of 
soldiers to the new conditions faced after induction into a military organi- 
zation during training periods as well as in combat are of fundamental 
importance. However, the literature concerning such problems is thus 
far rather limited, due in part to the fact that the officers most directly 
concerned do not have time to write about them, and in part to the fact 
that by their very nature they are frequently unavailable for reasons of 
military security. 

In order to salvage for useful service the moderately physically handi- 
capped, the illiterate, and the mentally dull, the Army has started special 
training units. Seidenfeld (34, 35, 36, 37) has described the general 
nature of this program and especially the literacy training which prepares 
illiterates for duties commensurate with their abilities and aptitudes. This 
special training not only makes otherwise useless men of value to the 
Army, but it also engenders in them better adjustmental attitudes. 

Another effort at salvaging manpower is the establishment of more or 
less formal mental hygiene clinics. Freedman (13) described in consid- 
erable detail the successful use of such a clinic at the Signal Corps Re- 
placement Training Center. In this instance, while the director is a 
psychiatrist, the clinic is established administratively in the Headquarters 
Adjutant’s office. Men with all sorts of adjustmental problems are referred 
from line officers, chaplains, the medical department, and by themselves. 
Efforts are made to change attitudes, solving the problems thru interview 
therapy or by environmental manipulation. 

The morale of soldiers has been frequently discussed (7, 46) and it is 
evident that the building of attitudes implied in the term “morale” is of 
real mental hygiene significance. The many aspects of building and main- 
taining desirable morale have been the special function of the Special 
Services Division of the Army (29, 54). This Division has prepared in- 
doctrination films and literature, made studies of soldiers’ opinions, 
organized entertainment and leisure time activities, and in many ways 
assisted unit commanders in dealing with the morale problems within their 
outfits. 

There have been a number of reports (16, 30, 32, 33, 39, 40) concerning 
the admission of men to the neuropsychiatric service in various camps. In 
general, the picture given by such studies is that maladjustments sufficiently 
great to be classified as neuropsychiatric probably are not primarily caused 
by army life. Rather their origins are to be found in the patient’s life 
much earlier than the time of induction. Such studies offer strong argu- 
ments for careful selection as has been earlier described. 
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A number of writers, for example Kardiner (22) and Pignataro (30), 
state definitely that there is no such specific entity as a war neurosis. The 
clinical pictures are the same as those found in civil life, altho the im- 
mediate precipitating causes may be related to camp or battle condi- 
tions. Furthermore, Porter (31) suggested that the neuropsychiatric prob- 
lems of this war may be different from those of the last because the 
nature of combat is different. Instead of the frustrating static lines in the 


trenches, the present combat is highly mobile even tho it may be more 
horrible in detail. 


Summary—The mental hygiene aspects of preparing the armed forces 
are legion. They have been only partially and erratically treated in the 
literature. However, even a brief review presents clear evidence that 
the many problems have been noted. The Army and Navy both have 
utilized the services of those specialists best prepared to help solve them. 
The contributions of mental hygienists to the military at the present time 


should be of great importance in dealing with the problems of the 
postwar years. 
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CHAPTER X 


Mental Hygiene Problems in Industry 


ROY M. DORCUS and HARRY W. CASE 





Thenps purinc THE Perron 1940-43 have seen the emphasis in personnel 
programs shift from selection to placement (42), the greater utilization 
of women in industry (27), and the employment of many older people 
and those handicapped (33). Considerable material has been written con- 
cerning the problem of morale (34) and two attendant problems, absentee- 
ism and job dissatisfaction. Mental hygiene and psychiatric approaches 
have been suggested and tried in a limited number of industries and 
industrial areas in an attempt to alleviate some of these problems. In 
general, an increasing interest in mental hygiene in industry has de- 
veloped. This is clearly evidenced by the beginning of actual research 
and the vast amount of speculative writing. 


Personnel Adjustment 


Scarcity of labor has necessitated careful placement of personnel (42). 
Clinical research (29) revealed the possibility that individual study and 
analysis of job maladjustment might aid in determining the basic causes. 
The importance of interest in selecting a vocation and in job success has 
been pointed out in a study emphasizing the relationship of interest to 
vocational adjustment (41). Factor analyses of items contributing to 
occupational adjustment (28) indicate very tentatively that experience, job 
satisfaction, and success in obtaining employment are important in voca- 
tional adjustment. In order for the foregoing factors to be of maximal 
effectiveness, a comprehensive personnel program becomes increasingly 
important. Such a program has been outlined (22). 


Women in Industry 


References pertaining to the employment of women in new fields have 
appeared in large numbers. Almost all the articles have been based upon 
observation rather than research. The problem of supervision has been 
considered from a popular viewpoint (27). Very little information of a 
systematic or technical nature has been presented. The problem of 
working women from the standpoint of physical health and psychological 
health (25) has been reviewed. It has been suggested that they are more 
susceptible than men to muscular strain, incorrect posture, fatigue, acci- 
dents, industrial poisons, the psychological ill-effects of night work, loss 
of ho. - contacts, and unsanitary conditions prevailing within some plants. 
A remedy for such conditions was offered in a proposal to increase the 
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scope of the physical examinations (10) and to establish a woman’s 
counseling and matron system. One study pointed out that subnormal 
girls may make a successful industrial adjustment providing they obtain 
job satisfaction, a desirable first job, and stable hours (1). 


Industrial Morale 


The problem of employee morale has been extensively investigated in 
a series of studies conducted at the Western Electric Company over a 
period of years (34). According to the investigator, industrial morale 
divides itself into two phases: (a) maintaining a state of equilibrium 
and (b) establishing procedures for locating areas of nonequilibrium or 
“sore spots.” Three such proposed areas (11) are (a) adininistrative 
vrocedures, (b) personality adjustment, (c) interdepartmental relations. 
Any change in the equilibrium of these factors is thought to result in 
tensions and in lowered morale. Morale has been shown to increase 
among workers of a relatively- low economic level by enabling the em- 
ployees to exercise self-governing discipline (16). Similarly, supervision 
which took cognizance of the employees’ need for recognition and work 
satisfaction played a prominent part in determining the morale of the 
industry (34). Music, on the basis of inconclusive evidence, seems to hold 
the possibility of increasing work-contentment, adding to output, ic- 
ducing fatigue and boredom while aiding in worker socialization (24). 
The mental-hygiene clinic has aided in solving the problems of indi- 
viduals drawn from rural areas who lacked industrial adjustment. Some 
of the problems in which the mental-hygiene clinic gave assistance were 
those arising from the unsupervised child, inadequate housing, emotional 
stress, marital discord, budgeting difficulties, broken homes, mothers 
working in war industries, sexual deviations, and discrimination against 
aliens (2, 18). Analysis of research (21) suggests that factors external 
to the industry itself may be related to the state of dissatisfaction exist- 
ing within the industry, and should be further investigated. The use of 
trained psychiatrists has been mentioned as a source of aid to employees 
in solving their problems (14). 


Absenteeism 


The type, frequency, and cause of absenteeism in several major indus- 
tries, with suggested remedies, have been compiled (13). The absentee 
problem has been studied (39) from the aspect that former motivating 
factors such as possible discharge and wage incentives are no longer 
effective in the new industrial situation. Poor work habits and attitudes 
seem to be contributing factors among women. Personality character- 
istics were mentioned by some authors as being associated with absentee- 
ism. The long work week (26), shift rotation, accumulation of too much 
money thru questionable wage incentives, inadequate housing conditions, 
and other factors closely associated with the general industrial turmoil 
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were pointed out as possible sources of absenteeism. Suggested remedies 
consisted in utilizing the plant physician in psychiatric work (39) and 
increased interest in the employee on the part of the supervisor (26). 


Job Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction 


The majority of the research has concerned itself with the problem of 
employee attitudes and job satisfaction. The work has been conducted 
by interview or by questionnaire and has ranged from surveys of execu- 
tives’ attitudes (4) to those of people on relief. The range of dissatis- 
faction varied from the highest percentage, in the ranks of young workers 
with no families, to the lowest among the older workers with large families 
(40). Considerable difference of opinion existed as to the cause of dis- 
satisfaction. When analyzed for underlying causes, it was found that 
dissatisfaction was allied with the relative position the individual held 
in the occupational heirarchy. Those workers of low occupational rank 
were the most dissatisfied, while, as might be expected, employers showed 
the least dissatisfaction (32). One investigator felt, on the basis of his 
study, that job satisfaction increased proportionately to the degree of 
the employee’s personality adjustment and social adjustment, the social 
and psychological satisfaction obtained from his work, and the per- 
sonnel policy of the company (23, 43). The possibility that dissatis- 
faction on the job may be related to individual interest patterns not in 
keeping with the individual’s type of employment has been advanced (35). 
The problem of vocational aspiration may be related to the problem of 
job appeal (37). One investigator found that over a period of several 
months the degree of satisfaction and dissatisfaction shifted considerably 
(32). Specific complaints of employees range from those involving work 
and seniority rules, complaints against individuals, and complaints of 
working conditions and wages (15). One possible answer to this latter 
pressing problem may be the development of the attitude that wages 
are fair rather than following the policy of constantly increasing wages 
(12). The critical problems of supervision and promotion were included 
in the lists of dissaiisfactions (36). Feeling on the part of the individual 
that his work is not noticed was a cause of dissatisfaction (30). The over- 
all picture of job dissatisfaction probably will vary from plant to plant 
depending upon the job-skill, plant condition, and economic state of the 
country (40). It will be necessary, thru the use of standard survey forms 
(5), or by more ingenious technics, to obtain additional information 
before adequate conclusions can be drawn. The studies of job satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction have revealed little that was not already known to 
personnel managers. 


Psychiatry in Industry 


Articles based upon the experiences of mental hygienists and psychia- 
trists in industry favored the installation of a psychiatric service within 
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industry. A number of writers felt that the service might be established in 
cooperation with the existing plant medical service (9, 31, 38) or with 
the general personnel department (17). It has been pointed out that the 
psychiatrist might aid in (a) selecting employees (19), (b) sifting out of 
personnel, (c) correcting individual maladjustmeats, (d) reducing acci- 
dents (20). Other suggested duties of the psychiatrist were the determina- 
tion and elimination of those foci of infection which result in physical, 
mental, and emotional maladjustment (8). The relation of off-the-job 
adjustment to on-the-job adjustment was thought to be of enough sig- 
nificance to warrant further investigation of this problem (6, 7). 

In summary, 456 titles which appeared from June 1940 to July 1943 
have been compiled. Of this number 116 have been read and abstracted. 
The references cited in this chapter are typical and probably among the 
better articles in the group. While one is impressed with the volume, he is 
disappointed that there are relatively few factual and experimental 
studies. It is quite apparent that the field is one in which a vast amount 
of work needs to be done. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Trends in School Health Services 


GEORGE M. WHEATLEY 


"s 
S\cHooL HEALTH SERVICE includes all those procedures designed to ascer- 
tain the health status of the child, to encourage his cooperation in health 
protection and maintenance, to prevent disease, to advise parents regarding 
the need for, and to aid in, securing treatment of adverse health conditions. 
At the present time, because of many factors, there is still great variation 
among communities in the development of school health service proce- 
dures. Regardless of how rudimentary or how complex programs are. 
studies and reports in recent years have indicated a significant quickening 
of interest by educators, as well as public health and medical authorities, 
in this responsib‘lity of education. The most promising development in the 
past three years was the growth of cooperation between departments of 
education, health departments, and other community agencies concerned 
with the health of the school child. This new spirit is a practical answer 
to that provocative question, Who shall administer the service? In the 
process by which all states have now created laws to protect the health 
of the school child the dilemma has been intensified. In some places ad- 
ministration is imposed upon local boards of education; in other localities 
the administration of the law is vested in state and local boards of 
health (38). 


Growth of Cooperation between Education and Health Agencies 


Groups of educational, medical, and public health authorities have 
actively studied this problem and published their suggestions for its solu- 
tion. In 1940 appeared “Suggested School Health Policies” by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association (32). Eight national 
groups or committees gave the report their serious attention and support. 
The 1942 Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, 
Health in Schools, stated that “responsibility rests upon the school super- 
intendent and the local health officer for working together to establish an 
effective relationship between the health program of the schools and that 
of the community, and for bringing other agencies to their council table 
to plan jointly a community program of health education” (3). Elliott 
has successfully applied this policy in Michigan (18). The Astoria School 
Health Study convincingly demonstrated what may be achieved by “men 
of good will” working together (22). 

Two important products emerge from this cross-fertilization between 
the disciplines of education and health: (a) increased understanding of 
the educational values in school health service, and (b) recognition of the 
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relationship between school health service and the public health program 
of the community. This, if fostered, will create a school health service bet- 
ter adapted to modern education and public health practice. 


Preparation of Health Personnel 


Second in importance only to the growth of interagency cooperation 
is the attention directed to the preparation of health workers in the school 
health program. The training of physicians for school health work has been 
outlined by Kleinschmidt (13) and also by Senn (32). The School Health 
Committee of the American Academy of Pediatrics has recommended 
standard qualifications for school physicians (1). The Committee on Pro- 
fessional Education of the American Public Health Association is prepar- 
ing a report on the qualifications of school physicians (4). 

In many schools today the school nurse is the only health specialist. 
There has been a remarkable growth in the number of nurses employed for 
school health. In 1938, a census of public health nursing revealed that 
approximately 15,500 nurses were employed either full- or part-time to 
render health service to schools (3). The National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing has suggested minimum qualifications for nurses 
appointed to school positions (26). Sixteen state boards of education have 
established state certification requirements for school nurses (3). The 
roles and the qualifications of dentists, oral hygienists, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and nutritionists in the school health service have been dis- 
cussed (3). Kleinschmidt has report ‘d on the educational opportunities 
for teachers in health education (12). While the war has aggravated the 
shortage of health personnel in the schools, this attention to the develop- 
ment of standard qualifications for health specialists is laying a firm and 
broad foundation for the school medical service of the future. 


Evolution of the School Medical Examination 


The school health examination has long been accepted as a primary 
function of school health service. The medical findings among American 
draftees examined during World War I were a powerful influence in se- 
curing the enactment of laws regarding medical inspection of school 
children. In the period 1917-24, twenty-four states passed such laws. In 
1943, forty-three states have a statute either permitting or requiring the 
examination of children for physical (and sometimes mental) defects (28). 
The school medical examination, as performed annually or “routinely,” 
has been severely criticized both as a costly and inaccurate case-finding 
method (45) and as a bad educational experience (23). As educators and 
pediatricians realize that medical procedures in the school can and do 
have educational implications, the trend is toward fewer but more thoro 
medical examinations for individual pupils. The value of the presence of 
a parent at the examination, especially of younger children, in terms of 
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health education as well as treatment, was demonstrated by Walker and 
Randolph (36) and by Nyswander (22). Wheatley described the school 
examination as a conference in which the physician appraises the health 
status of the child on the basis of the physical examination, his interview 
with the parent, and, where necessary, with the school nurse, teacher, 
and other members of the school staff (40). Wilson and Clancy called 
attention to the educational opportunities of the school examination (44). 
Spock (33) has demonstrated how the modern school physician contributes 
to the guidance program of modern education. The Academy of Pediatrics 
reported that the objectives for the school physician and nurse are beginning 
to be defined in terms of health education (2). 

As the school medical examination has become an instrument of health 
education, efforts have been made to develop more effective means of health 
supervision and case-finding. These have been (a) use of screening proce- 
dures annually or semiannually for vision and hearing and other specific 
defects, (b) promotion of teacher interest and observation of pupil health 
from day to day, and (c) greater participation of community health serv- 
ices such as the private physician and dentist in the health service. 


Experience with Screening Tests 


The Snellen test for vision defects is the best known of screening tests 
in the schools. The Division of Child Hygiene of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health studied the Snellen test as usually given in the 
Massachusetts schools and concluded that the test is too coarse a screen 
(24). The Massachusetts Department of Health has published instructions 
for a new method of testing which was the outcome of this survey (16). 
The Astoria study demonstrated that the Snellen test, when used in combi- 
nation with teacher observation of signs and symptoms of eye strain, is a 
practical method of screening vision defects (22). As in the Massachusetts 
study, the Astoria report emphasized the necessity of maintaining standard 
testing conditions. 

The experience of the Astoria study revealed that individual testing 
by the audiometer was unnecessary if the group test is done carefully and 
failures are checked by repeat tests (22). While the audiometer is a more 
practical method of determining children with possible hearing defects, 
Wilkins (42) emphasized the need for examination of the ear by the 
school physician. 

A recent screening device is the Wetzel Grid, which utilizes height and 
weight to evaluate growth and development (39). Bruch (7) found that 
statural growth (“height-age”) could be judged from the Grid but could 
not substantiate Wetzel’s claims that the Grid interpreted “developmental 
age” and basal metabolism accurately. It is important to recognize that 
these screening devices do not replace medical judgment. They merely 
select children who do not perform the test satisfactorily. In the case of 
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those who fail to pass the vision and audiometer tests, special examination 
by ophthalmologists and otologists is necessary to determine the reason for 
failure. 

The usual periodic school examinations are very unsatisfactory for the 
accurate diagnosis of heart disease. In Cincinnati, New York, and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the school children selected by the school physician or nurse 
are referred to a diagnostic service where the examining specialist has the 
advantage of more time and laboratory aids for a diagnosis. By this careful 
procedure more accurate selection is assured and modification of the 
school program can be based on a clearer understanding of the child’s 
physical potentialities. 


Classroom Teacher’s Role in Health Service 


Nyswander (22) demonstrated that the teacher’s responsibility for observ- 
ing the health of her pupils can be made an effective part of the school 
health service. Teachers were prepared to observe and report to school 
nurses the health condition of pupils. The annual school medical inspec- 
tion was replaced by annual and semiannual conferences between class- 
room teacher and school nurse. After teachers had received preparation, 
eight out of every ten children selected in these conferences, when exam- 
ined subsequently by the school physician, were found to have a health con- 
dition requiring further medical attention. The study also revealed the 


fact that teachers need more knowledge and experience in observing health 
behavior and recognizing health deviations. It should be understood that 
this preparation of teachers is not for the purpose of assuming work to 
save the time of nurses and physicians but to enable the teacher to more 
ably perform one of her important responsibilities. The state superintend- 
ent of schools in Michigan has published a helpful guide to aid teachers 
in the observation of the health of pupils (19). 


Integration with Community Health Services 


It is generally recognized that the community medical and dental facili- 
ties are essential parts of health service for the school child. Evidence of 
the private physician’s increased participation is offered by Kantrow (11) 
who reported that in New York City, as a result of the parent-education 
program by the Departments of Health and Education, the proportion of 

‘health examinations made by private physicians over a period of four and 
one-half years rose from 14 (18,022) to 36 (33,954) percent. Kramer 
(14), Lifson (15), Morris (20), and Turner (35), have described success- 
ful plans of cooperation with community dentists. 

The trend is to give more thoro medical examination to the child on ad- 
mission, and at stated intervals during the rest of his school career, and to 
use screening devices to select possible defects of vision and hearing be- 
cause these tests are sufficiently precise and comparatively economical 
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procedures. The services of the school physician are reserved to evaluate 
and interpret to the school authorities the results of these tests and the 
reports of family physicians and other community treatment agencies. 


Recent Environmental Studies 


Heating, lighting, and ventilation are the environmental factors which 
have been intensively studied in the past. More recently, experimentation 
in environment control of contagion has been reported. Wells and Wilder 
(38) described the control of communicable disease by ultra-violet radia- 
tion of the classroom atmosphere. This method, as well as the use of aerosols 
reported by Robertson (27), has potential application in classrooms, not 
necessarily to postpone contagious diseases of childhood to older ages, but 
to prevent the occurrence of communicable diseases at unfavorable sea- 
sons of the year, such as measles in mid-winter when the danger of a 
complicating streptococcal infection is highest. An elaborate program of 
environmental control is reported by Harmon (9) of the Texas State De- 
partment of Health. 

Wheatley (41) has called attention to the fact that school communi- 
cable disease procedures have not kept pace with presentday knowledge 
of the epidemiology of these diseases. As knowledge accumulates regard- 
ing the streptococcus, more precise methods of managing outbreaks of 
scarlet fever and other infections due to the streptococcus may develop. 
Boisvert and Bearg (5) have suggested a future pattern in their study of 
an epidemic of scarlet fever in a kindergarten in New Haven in 1940-41. 
By isolating the type of streptococcus which caused the outbreak, it was 
possible to identify those children in the group carrying the streptococcus 
capable of producing the disease. Schwentker (31) controlled an outbreak 
of scarlet fever by administration of one of the sulfa drugs. 

Altho mental hygiene is separately treated in this REVIEw it is impossible 
while interpreting developments in school health service to ignore the in- 
fluence that the mental hygiene movement in recent years has had on such 
service. In addition to the abundant literature relating to mental hygiene 
in the classroom, there is evidence that the school medical service has 
recognized the importance that emotional disturbances, especially in war- 
time, can have on the health of the school child. Patry (25) suggested 
that school physicians and nurses take cognizance of significant change in 
the child’s habitual reactions. Abnormal forms of fear, anxiety, hate, ag- 
gression, tension, insecurity, confusion, excitement, depression of spirits, 
and unhappiness are all symptoms which must be evaluated. Spock (33) 
said a large number of cases of poor appetites, poor sleep, overactivity, 
and poor school work are directly ascribable to inner emotional dis- 
turbance, often traceable back as far as infancy. 

A committee of educators and physicians appointed by the New York 
City Board of Education to study special classes for physically handi- 
capped children found, in general, that the physical condition of many 
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of the children in special classes was such that they could attend regular 
classes with either a full or modified program. The Committee concluded 


that there were neither medical nor educational reasons for the existence 
of open-air classes (21). 


War’s Impact on School Health Service 


The war has brought new problems to the health services in the schools. 

On the one hand, there is an increasing shortage of physicians and nurses. 
On the other hand, the schools are being called upon to extend their 
services to fill the gap in the daily lives of children due to disorganization 
of family life resulting from many parents going into military service or 
industry. The necessities of war have made administrators of school health 
service study the functions and methods of determining what practices are 
essential and what functions may be safely discarded or assigned to less 
highly trained workers. Grout (8), McNeil (17), Ross (29) and Swanson 
(34) have discussed the school nurse’s task and suggested ways of con- 
serving the school nurse’s time. Willard (43), in outlining a constructive 
program of school medical service for wartime conditions, urged that 
more attention be given to acquiring adequate facilities for treatment. 
The Joint Committee on Lay Participation in School Nursing has made a 
statement of policy to guide school administrators in effective use of the 
school nurse during wartime (37). 
- The extension of the school program not only to care for school age 
children but to include children of preschool age is adding new responsi- 
bilities to the school health service. There are advantages to this situation 
because these new problems are a challenge. From the preventive point 
of view more constructive health work can and should be done with the 
preschool group. Many of the dental and medical findings and behavior 
disorders observed among kindergarten and first-grade children have begun 
at ages three and four. The victory corps program, the increase in voca- 
tional high-school enrolment have made great demands on the school 
health service in many communities. The medical examinations of this 
older age group reveal many neglected health conditions and reflect the 
inadequacy of health programs in most high schools and vocational train- 
ing schools. Schmidt (30) recently reported on a study of health condi- 
tions among high-school students on the lower east side of New York 
and proposed a health service to meet their needs. The University High 
School health program in Oakland, California, has features which other 
schools might study and follow (6). This broadening of the age group 
served by the school health service has the further advantage of integrating 
the school health work into the community health program. 

Within the limits of this review it has been possible to sketch only some 
of the high lights of more significant developments in school health service. 
Some gaps are inevitable. Specific research in growth and development 
of great significance in school health service has been omitted. Very little 
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was said about dental service which is an integral part of school health 
and public health service. To describe the research on health conditions 
found in school-age children as, for example, skin conditions, tonsils, 
heart disease, and nutritional and emotional disturbances, would require 
a separate report of pediatric literature. Attention was given to interpreta- 
tion of the more significant recent trends. These are (a) developments 
which indicated better understanding between departments of education 
and health in carrying out school health service; (b) administrative proce- 
dures based on several recent important studies which bring school health 
service more into line with modern pediatric, educational, and public 
health practice. 

There are still great distances to travel. The war must not be permitted 
to stifle progress. The emergency can be used to discard inefficient, out- 
dated practices. A more critical view of school medical work is needed. 
“We need the courage,” Willard has said (43), “to cut our programs to 
fit the pattern revealed as valuable by rigid objective studies, even though 
such cutting treads upon the sanctified toes of tradition.” With “business 
as usual” discarded for the duration, the present is a rare opportunity to 
experiment and build for tomorrow. As Raymond Fosdick has stated, 
“We must make the present serve the future.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


Health Education 


MABEL E. RUGEN 


Nationa CATASTROPHES like war always stimulate an interest in health. 
World War I created a large number of health agencies, stimulated the 
development of health education in schools, and brought about a wave 
of legislative action designed to improve the health of youth (76). The 
present global conflict is accelerating health education studies. Many of 
these were initiated during the recent era of curriculum revision. What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach (2), for example, stressed the importance 
of courses in personal problems to include personal and mental health, 
study of diets, and family life. Other significant reports of recent years 
gave similar emphases. Some of these, prepared by various educational 
groups, have been reviewed by Rugen (79). 

Since Pearl Harbor, health education has become a priority in our war- 
time programs. The essentials of a program designed to strengthen national 
defense thru improved health and physical fitness was drafted by a com- 
mittee of school administrators and health workers at the call of Com- 
missioner J. W. Studebaker (42). The American Association of School 
Administrators devoted a yearbook to health education (4), and health 
needs and problems of youth were restated in the general report of the 
American Youth Commission (3). 

Physical fitness has been the subject of dozens of articles, comparatively 
few of which have research value. These were concerned primarily with 
selective service draft examination data (19, 71), an interpretation of 
physical fitness (99), methods of evaluating it (86), and the physiological 
aspects of physical education and exercise relating to fitness (13, 36). 

To help retain perspective, Temkin (89) provided a brief historical re- 
view of the place of health education in culture from primitive days to 
the present. His study was based on an examination of selected primary 
sources. Rogers (76), thru personal interviews, visits to varicus state de- 
partments of education, and an analysis of printed and mimeographed 
materials, determined the nature of state supervision for health education 
as well as physical education. Stansbury (84), studied the status and 
function of state directors of health and physical education and inciden- 
tally noted the extent to which states had syllabi for use by the schools. 
Another significant report was that of the 1941 Health Education Confer- 
ence of the New York Academy of Medicine (65). 


Professional Preparation for Personnel 


In recent years there has been an increasing acceptance of the idea 
that school administrators are responsible for health in the schools, that 
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all teachers have a share in the development of health education in schools, 
and that especially prepared personnel in health education be utilized 
more on a consultant basis (4). Strang and Smiley (86) prepared an 
outstanding book, a considerable amount of the content based on research 
studies, to assist in the preparation of prospective teachers and those al- 
ready in service. Their thesis is that the future of health education depends 
upon the preparation of prospective teachers and those in-service. The 
Astoria School Health Study (67) presented many implications for the 
professional preparation of teachers in the area of health education. A 
series of articles interpreting the results and pointing out implications for 
improved practice were prepared by Miller (55) and Wheatley (98). 

Following the 1930 pronouncements of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges on health education, Kleinschmidt (46) studied the op- 
portunities for health education in twenty selected teachers colleges and 
more superficially its status in other colleges. The outcomes of this in- 
vestigation were not too promising. Oberteuffer (68) maintained there 
was resistance on the part of teachers college faculty members to recognize 
the need for health education in the curriculum of the prospective teacher, 
altho many of these same individuals admitted the importance of health 
in the school program. This point of view was also expressed by Byrd 
(17), who reviewed some of the research relative to factors that make for 
success in teaching, and its application to teachers of hygiene and public 
health. 

In the area of in-service education of teachers the workshop and exten- 
sion courses taught by the problem solving method with follow-up consul- 
tation service have proved effective. A series of teacher education work- 
shops, which emphasized various aspects of health education, science, nu- 
trition, and related subjects, have been carried on in a number of Michigan 
communities (69, 75). The results of in-service extension courses with ade- 
quate consultant follow-up are described by Thiehoff (90). 

In the field of public health several in-service (staff education) “experi- 
ments” produced suggestions for teacher education. Baumgartner (11) 
reported an extensive two and one-half year program in staff education 
for the entire personnel of the New York City Health Department. Empha- 
sis was placed on attacking the specific problems confronted by the various 
departments; there was participation of employer and employee. 

Dodson (27) told of a plan for the in-service training of food handlers 
conducted by the state department of health in cooperation with the state 
department of vocational education in Texas. Evaluation of this program 
showed that in at least one good sized city 91 percent of the food establish- 
ments and 84 percent of the drug stores were complying with high stand- 
ards four months after the completion of the course. 

A pattern for approaching in-service education thru definition of content, 
objectives, and an evaluation of learning was presented by Phenix (72). 
Langton (48), contributed a basic reference designed to orient school per- 
sonnel to health programs. 
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Any discussion of the professional preparation of personnel ought to 
consider the health of the teacher. Weber (96) presented data from 247 
representative secondary schools in the North Central Association re- 
garding the practice of providing cumulative sick leave for teachers. 
Moore (58) studied health practices and attitudes of 259 Massachusetts 
teachers, reminded us that “teachers are human too,” and concluded there 
was need for better quality teaching. 


Curriculum Planning and Content 


Planning for curriculum improvement has emphasized the use of co- 
operative procedures applied to school and community personnel and 
agencies in their relationships to each other. Harris (35), in her analysis 
of the procedures common to successful working relationships, stressed 
“togetherness for the health of children.” 

Ways of coordinating the resources of the community for improved 
health education were described in a number of significant reports. Chief 
among these is one from the American Public Health Association (5). 
Direct contact was made with selected communities, their plans for com- 
munity organization described and analyzed, and principles deduced. 
Plans illustrated how school, health departments, and voluntary agencies 
initiated community programs. One of these plans was described further 
by Morgan and Horning (60) and the results evaluated. Morgan also ap- 
plied the same principles in a war area in North Carolina (59), stressing 
the use of key individuals and groups (mostly women). Gately (28) gave 
unusual detail of the procedures used in Boston and indicated further how 
the trained health educator functions. 

How a voluntary health agency initiated community planning for school 
health education in metropolitan Chicago was discussed by Miller (54). 
Gerken described the use of a joint committee with the Navajo Indians 
(29) and later in a war relocation project (30). Kendrick (44) discussed 
coordination on a state level in North Carolina. In Michigan, a series of 
curriculum aids has been developed thru the committee method as a part 
of the state curriculum improvement study (53). These materials were 
interpretive, policy forming, informational as to sources, procedures, 
and content. Most of them have been developed under the Committee on 
Health Education. Several, however, were developed by other groups. 

Content emphasis centered around nutrition, dental health, safety, 
venereal disease, and social hygiene. Leamy (50) revealed nutritional 
needs of rural children and ways of meeting them. Punke (74) conducted 
a questionnaire study of 280 medium sized schools in eighteen states to 
discover the length of lunch periods and type of lunch eaten. Davis (23) 
reviewed research in dentistry and stated factual material that might be 
presented on nutrition in relation to dental health. 

Several surveys of accidents among school children indicated safety 
needs. Brown (15) studied the type, cause, and place of accidents as well 
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as time lost from school of over 500,000 elementary and junior high- 
school children in New York City. Battey (9) analyzed more than 20,000 
cases, and established various incidence rates. Armstrong and Cole (7) 
made a similar study but concentrated on home accidents for all age 
groups. Irwin and Stephens (41), thru personal visitation, surveyed the 
safety conditions of buildings and grounds in forty representative high 
schools. 

An investigation of the extent to which 370 Minnesota school districts 
included selected social hygiene topics in health instruction revealed that 
a high percentage of the schools did not cover most of the topics. Only 
reproduction in various forms of living things was discussed very com- 
pletely by as many as 25 percent of the schools (31). 

The development of material that would be helpful to teachers in making 
health instruction more functional and more effective was the purpose of 
an experiment sponsored by the North Central Association under the di- 
rection of Weber (97). Nine schools cooperated. The results of their ex- 
perience provide the secondary-school teacher with suggested content on 
a variety of health topics related to pupil needs. 

A number of studies on health content in textbooks indicate an interest 
essential to the improvement of instructional materials. Barton (8) studied 
the development of textbooks in physiology and hygiene from 1834 to 1941 
and made a comparison of subjectmatter and its presentation. Hurd (39) 
determined the amount of health content in general science books. 


Teaching Methods 


No significant studies dealing with the relative values of different meth- 
ods of teaching health have appeared. The report of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems inf Education (62), however, gave an over-all view of 
the field, reported many learning situations for health, and stressed health 
as an outcome of many inter-related experiences. Rugen (81) analyzed the 
total instructional program and pointed out ways of vitalizing health edu- 
cation. Strang (85) presented the problem-solving emphasis. Turner (91) 
and Koehne (47) showed how the school lunchroom could become a learn- 
ing experience. Buck (16) discussed the results of direct observation in 
determining housekeeping conditions in 132 New England one-room rural 
schools and suggested the discovery and improvement of such conditions 
as a method of health instruction. Amori (6) studied the relationship be- 
tween scholastic and health deficiencies and stressed health guidance. 

The status of incidental and direct health instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools was reported by Hinman (37). His findings were partly 
corroborated by Keeney (43), who concluded that little use was made of 
field trips, projects, laboratory, and other procedures that would make the 
instruction more functional. Irwin (40) found health work organized as 
part of physical education in a majority of secondary schools studied, with 
the teacher of physical education most frequently doing the direct health 
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instruction. The quality and extent of health instruction in Michigan schools 
presented by Rugen (80) indicated greater need for utilizing problems and 
interests of students. The need for fixing responsibility for health instruc- 
tion was discovered by Cornely (21) in his study of Negro colleges. Mar- 
shall and Allison (52) tried, not too successfully, to determine health prac- 
tices of college freshmen. 

Denenholz (24), following up a study reported in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research (December 1940), presented a knowledge test of syphilis 
and gonorrhea. 

The educational aspects of health service experiences were indicated in 
studies by Mountain (61), Nyswander (67), Peplau (70), and Shepard 
and Sander (82). The implications of these studies for the adult popula- 
tion as well as the college student were indicated. Novak (66) studied the 
health material in 1461 issues of the New York Times to obtain an index 
of interest. He discovered that twice as much space was given to health 
and medicine as to any other science topic. Bauer and Hull (10) revised 
their book dealing with health teaching procedures. 

In the field of public health Derryberry and Brockett (25) obtained 
stenographic records of the content of home calls by public health nurses 
giving instruction in the area of infant care to determine the amount of 
conflict or agreement among the nurses. Levy, Derryberry, and Mensh (51), 
on the other hand, adapted the quiz prograin technic to teach mothers 
about child care in a well-baby clinic. Analysis of the part of the physician 


in these discussions indicated the quality of teaching that took place. The 
development of neighborhood classes in nutrition held in homes was pre- 
sented by Cook (20) as an effective means of overcoming poor nutrition 
in families of low economic and educational status. 


Evaluation 


An appraisal of a six-year study on health education in Cattaragus 
County, New York, which emphasized pupil learning and teaching method 
was reported by Grout (32). Questionnaires to pupils and teachers, in- 
formational tests, direct observation of pupil and teachers, school environ- 
mental surveys, and parent interviews were the procedures used. Data were 
obtained in 1932 and again in 1936 and comparisons made. A control and 
experimental group of schools were used. Results as to pupil and teacher 
learning were favorable; nine principles of evaluation were deduced. 

In Massachusetts an evaluative survey of the health activities included in 
the secondary school and the factors related to the health status of youth 
indicated outstanding needs for improved health instruction. The results of 
this study were published by Latimer (49) who presented the data on 
health examinations and service; Southworth (83) who described the basic 
evaluative tools used in the study; and Turner (92), who analyzed test 
results in the areas of health knowledge, attitudes, and habits. He found 
the highest correlation between health knowledge and I. Q., lowest between 
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health habits and I. Q., and health habits and knowledge, and low but 
significant correlations between health attitudes and I. Q. and health 
knowledge. 

Neher (64) studied the relationships between health knowledge, atti- 
tudes, status, and practice of 2415 junior and senior high-school students 
using questionnaires, informational tests, and an attitude scale. His analysis 
was in terms of sex, grade, age, I. Q., socio-economic status, and course of 
study. Older pupils had higher scores on knowledge and attitudes but were 
lower on status and practice than younger pupils; girls were slightly better 
than boys on knowledge and attitudes; all correlations were low. Scores 
were better for pupils with higher I. Q. and with better socio-economic 
status. Hinrichs (38) found health to be a significant factor in influencing 
scholastic standing at the college level. Kilander (45) analyzed test scores 
of various population age groups on specific items of tuberculosis in two 
knowledge tests. The age group with the highest score was 31-40; that 
with the lowest, over 41. 

Ross and Kinnaman (77) studied the reasons why high-school students 
take or fail to take the tuberculin test when it is offered without cost. 
Harmon (34) made a similar study thru home contacts with a low economic 
level group in Detroit. 

Walker and Randolph (95) evaluated health programs in selected coun- 
ties in Tennessee. Certain health education implications were apparent. 
Turner and Stimpson (93) developed criteria for evaluating health educa- 
tion activities of a health department. 

Evaluative studies regarding the effectiveness of the exhibit as an audio- 
visual aid were conducted by Calver and others (18) and by Derryberry 
(26). They indicated that statistical exhibits failed to attract and that the 
audience ratings were of little value. Broughton (14) developed criteria 
for the evaluation of printed matter stressing the qualitative rather than 
quantitative factors. 

The public opinion poll was used by Baumgartner (12) in determining 
attitudes of the public toward immunization and by Guernsey (33) to 
appraise public information and attitudes toward selected public health 
problems. 

Uhler (94) attempted to evaluate the changes in health instruction in- 
duced by the war; Rugen (78) developed a self-appraisal checklist for 
physical fitness programs. Additional studies relating to the area of health 
education are to be found in Monroe (57). 
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Absenteeism in industry, 486 

Acceleration, programs, 16 

Accidents, school, 501 

Accreditation of higher institutions, 400 

Activity, education, 51, 80, 83; schools, 
429 
Adaptability, 370 

’ Adaptations of elementary schools, 346 

Adjustment, factors affecting, 31; in fam- 
ily situations, 422 

Adolescents, 33, 89; problems, 89; adjust- 
ment needs, 425 

Adoption of children, 425 

Adult education, 356; experiments, 38; 
war work, 17 

Administration, of endowment, 405; of 
faculty personnel, 402; of publicity, 405 

Administrative relationships, 333; democ- 
racy in, 367 

Administrators, authority, 334; education, 
332; rating of teachers, 374; salaries, 
335; tenure, 334 

Age, relation to mental health, 438 

Age-grade progress studies, 343 

Aged, adjustment problems, 423 

Agricultural education, 13, 39, 42 

Air forces, psychiatric examinations and 
methods, 481 

Air raids, psychological effects, 469, 470 

American Council on Education, 425 

American Youth Commission, 443, 445; 
studies of negros, 440 

Apperception tests, 462 

Appraisal of government activities in edu- 
cation, 389; in depression years. 390; 
in school law, 389 

Armed services, mental hygiene prob'ems, 
478 

Army, psychiatric examinations and meth- 
ods, 480 

Art, 190; and life, 191; appraisal, 194; 
curriculum, 193; experimental back- 
ground, 191; experimentation. 192; 
measurement, 195; perceptual train‘ng, 
194; preferences, 196; psychology, 191; 
sex differences, 196; teaching, 192: 
therapeutic uses, 462 

Attitudes, of high-school youth, 445; of 
youth toward war, 13, 469; school and 
community, 317 

Authority, 22, 31 


Behavior, rating, 23: underlying factors. 
23. 24 


Biographies, 91 

Birth rates in wartime, 473 

Boards of education, functions, 338; or- 
ganization, 337; powers and duties, 339; 
practices, 337; social composition, 349 

Bombing, psychological effects, 469 

Brain localization, 419 

Bus ownership versus contract, 360 


Cambridge-Somerville Investigation, 445 

Camp, group status in, 445 

Camping, 49 

Case studies, 430; analysis of, 432; in col- 
lege, 431 

Causation, 72 

Centralization versus decentralization of 
control, 391 

Certification, 118; historical backgrourd, 
302 

Checklists, 123; for textbooks, 123 

Child-care centers, 342 

Child-parent relationships, 423 

Child training, 22 

Children, see World War II, children 

Churches, and war, 8 

Cities, mental health problems in, 438 

Citizenship education, 49 

Class, size of, 343 

Classification of pupils, 343 

Classroom practices, evaluation of, 377 

Clinics, child guidance, 452 

Cluster analysis, 23 

Co-curricular activities, 345 

College, mental hygiene problems, 431; 
psychiatric problems in, 432 

College students, attitudes, 14 

Colleges and universities, see higher edu- 
cation 

Comics, 95 

Commission on Teacher Education, 445 

Community, care of mental defectives, 
440; definition of, 438; ecological 
demographic variables and adjustment, 
438; guidance conference, 440: organi- 
zation, 441; variables and adjustment, 
438 

Community activities, participation in, 315 

Community and school, 355; cooperation, 
38, 49 

Community councils, 52 

Community disunity, 48 

Community health services, 493 

Community life, war and, 5, 10 
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Community structure, effect on behavior, 440 

Community studies, 41, 49, 438 

Community unit, 327 

Concepts of therapy, 459 

Consumers, 9 

Coordination, inter-institutional, 397 

Cottage plan of housing, 460 

Counseling, 463; effectiveness of, 432; 
growth of services, 433; in family rela- 
tions, 422; integration of, 433 

County superintendents, 335 

County surveys, 328 

Courses of study, in health education, 501 

Courtship, influence of parents on, 423 

Cultural factors, and social adjustment, 29 

Culture, 120 

Culture variations, 23, 41, 48; see also 
race relations 

Current events, teaching of, 14 

Current trends in employment of local 
residents, 252; of married women, 254 

Curricula, for health education, 501 

Curriculum, organization in higher edu- 
cation, 403; relation to culture, 38; sur- 
veys, 15; see also World War II, educa- 
tion 

Customs, 48 


Dance, therapeutic use of, 462 

Delinquency, 471; development of delin- 
quent careers, 33 

Democracy, 90; teaching, 50, 90; war and, 
10 

Democracy in school administration, 367 

Democratic leadership, 32 - 

Democratic processes, learning, 50 

Developmental tasks, 30 

Diagnosis, value of, 464; of mental hy- 
giene problems, 458; trends, 459 

Diary records, 444 

Diet, 39 

Dislocation of family life, in wartime, 473 

District reorganization, 327; needed re- 
search in, 330 

Doctors, 7 

Draft, army, 478 

Drill, in reading, 72 


Economics, war and, 9 

Education in other countries, U. S. gov- 
ernment activities in, 387 

Education of public health personnel, 491 

Educational activities of the federal gov- 
ernment, 391 

Educational sociology, 53 

Eight-year study of secondary education, 351 

Elementary education, scope, 341 
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Elementary principal, status, 345 
Elementary school, adaptation of, 346: 
effect of war on, 342; enrolments, 341 

Emotional climate, 21, 23, 25 

Employment, legal aspects of termination, 
310; opportunities, 34; women, 6 

Endowments, administration of, 405 

England, effect of war on people, 472: 
evacuation of children, 472; juvenile 
delinquency, 471; ps shological casual- 
ties, 470 

English, 112; as a foreign language, 120: 
experimental background, 112; see also 
language; literature; reading; seman- 
tics; vocabulary 

Enrolment, in elementary schools, 341; in 
higher institutions, 395; in secondary 
schools, 350 

Environment, 23; and social behavior, 29: 
influence on mental health, 429; studies 
of in health education, 494; therapy 
value, 460 

Evacuation, effects on children, 472; see 
World War II, children 

Evaluation, of classroom practices, 377; 
of health education, 503; of supervision, 
375; of teachers by pupils, 219; of tech- 
nics of in-service education, 375; of 
transportation, 359 

Examinations, medical, 491 

Expressive arts, 190; see also art; music 

Extension service of higher institutions, 405 


Faculty, administration of, 402; functions 
of, 401 

Family, 21, 31; changes and status, 5; 
disorganization, 5; war and, 5, 22 

Family background and adjustment, 423 

Family care of mental patients, 439 

Farming and farmers, 9 

Father-child relationships, 423 

Fears, children’s, 468 

Federal government and education, ap- 
praisal of activities, 388; in other coun- 
tries, 387; need for participation in, 
390; needed research on, 392; relation 
to workers’ education, 388 

Federal support for education, 70 

Finance (educational), see support of edu- 
cation 

Foreign countries, education in, 387 

Foreign languages, 115; bibliography, 115, 
155; clubs, 152; college, 144, 145, 148; 
culture, 117, 120, 148, 151, 152; curric- 
ulum, 116, 120, 143, 148; enrolments, 
118, 142; grammar, 137, 149; measure- 
ment, 122, 153; objectives, 145; offer- 
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ings, 143; phonetics, 151; radio, 121, 
152; reading, 135, 137, 149; recordings, 
121, 152; surveys, 135; teacher educa- 
tion, 118, 153, 155; teaching, 115, 147; 
textbooks, 123; values, 120, 145; visual 
aids, 121, 152; vocabulary, 121, 122, 
150; war and, 117, 142 

Foster children, 24 

Foster homes, 425; care of mental patients, 
439; effect on children, 453 

Foundations, philanthropic, 38 

French (language), 122, 142; enrolments, 
142; measurement, 154; prediction, 153; 
vocabulary, 123, 150 

Frustration, 429 


General education, 116 

General language, 117, 143, 144, 145, 152 

German (language), 135; curriculum, 
136; measurement, 138; recordings, 
138; teaching, 135; vocabulary, 137; 
war and, 136 

Graduate work, 234 

Group activities, value of, 432 

Group processes, 51 

Group therapy, 460 

Groups, effect on members, 29 

Guidance, community conference on, 440; 
value of, 432 


Handicapped children, problems, 426 

Health, war and, 7 

Health education, 38, 40, 499; courses of 
study, 501; effects of war on, 495, 499; 
evaluation, 503; opportunities for, 500; 
preparation of teachers, 499; teaching 
methods, 502 

Health personnel, 491; teacher’s role in, 
493 

Health service in school, 490 

Higher education, accreditation, 400; co- 
ordination and consolidation, 397; cri- 
teria for establishing institutions, 396: 
enrolments, 395; extension § services, 
405; external controls, 396; internal 
controls, 401; legal decisions °ecting, 
397; sources of statistical infermetion, 
395; terminal courses, 404; «ee World 
War II, college education 

Holiness Religion, 441 

Home and family life, bibliography, 22: 
educational functions, 31 

Home background and adjustment, 424 

Home conditions, 21; effect on adjust- 
ment, 23, 24; effect on intelligence, 24; 
rating, 23 

Housing, 26; rating, 23 


Illegitimacy, adjustment problems, 426 

Illiteracy, 72 

Imitation, 30 

Incidence of children’s problems, 448 

Incidence of mental disorder, 439 

Incidence of neurotic signs, 459 

Individualized instruction, 191 

Individualization of education, 431 

Inductees, mental hygiene problems, 478 

Industrial arts, 193; curriculum, 191, 193; 
objectives, 193 

Industrial morale, 486 

Industry, mental hygiene problems, 485 

In-service education, evaluation of tech- 
nics, 375; practices, 375 

In-service education of teachers, college 
leadc hip in, 266; cooperative pro- 
grams of, 263; town and city organiza- 
tions for, 264 

Institutional treatment of children, 452 

Integration, 93 

Intelligence, 112; and adjustment, 424; 
relations of mental health to, 431; 
thinking and, 112 

Interests of children, 443 

Inter-institutional coordination, 397 

International relations, 90; attitudes, 13; 
education, 90, 145 

Interviews, 54 

Italian (language), 142, 151, 152, 154 


Job satisfaction, 487 

Junior college, criteria for establishing, 
396; terminal course, 405; work experi- 
ence programs, 405 

Juvenile delinquency, 471; and commun- 
ity organization, 441; and mental defi- 
ciency, 450; and psychotherapy, 454; 
backgrounds, 451; causes, 449; classi- 
fication of problems, 448; court, 452; 
incidence, 448 


Kindergartens, 341 


Laboratory, 231 

Language, 102; development of, 102, 103 

Lanham Act, amendment to, 342 

Latin, 123, 127; college, 132; effect on 
English, 127; enrolment, 127; measure- 
ment, 131; objectives, 127, 132; teach- 
ing, 129, 131; values, 128; vocabulary, 
123, 127, 130 

Latin America, 90; see also Spanish; Por- 
tuguese 

Leadership, 32, 55 
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Learning, 29 

Legal liability of teacher, 311 

Legal status of teachers, 307 

Legislation affecting teacher status, 307 

Legislation and court decisions, war meas- 
ures, 18 

Length of sessions, 343 

Literature, 88; appreciation, 93; bibliog- 
raphy, 89, 95; classics, 89, 93; college, 
90; curriculum, 90, 93; fiction, 89, 95; 
guides, 95; measurement, 93; objec- 
tives, 88; teaching, 91 


Maladjustment, criteria, 430 

Malnutrition, effects, 469 

Manipulative therapy, 460 

Marital relations and adjustments, 422 

Marriage, course materials for orientation 
for, 422; rates, 5; rates in wartime, 473 

Meaning, psychology of, 102, 201 

Measurement of teaching load, 271 

Medical examinations, evolution, 491 

Medical therapy, 462 

Mental defectives, identification, 18 

Mental health, influence of environment 
on, 429; relation of intelligence to, 430 

Mental hygiene, and teacher training, 
433; effects of war on, 417; in college, 
431; in health education, 494; trends, 
416; in industry, 487 

Mental hygiene clinics, in armed forces, 
481 

Mental hygiene problems, of aged, 423; 
of armed services, 478; of foster parents, 
426; of handicapped children, 426; of 
inductees, 478; of marriage, 422; of ne- 
gros, 425; of rejected draftees, 478; of 
sex, 422; of teachers, 433; of unem- 
ployment, 423 

Methods of teaching, health education, 
502 

Milieu therapy, 460 

Mood disorders, 420 

Morale, in industry, 486; mental hygiene 
significance, 481; of students, 13, 54 

Mother-child relationships, 424 

Motivation, for teaching, 224 

Music, 200; appreciation, 201; aptitude, 
201; bands and orchestras, 202; bibliog- 
raphy, 200; curriculum, 202; measure- 
ment, 201; psychology, 201 


National Teacher Examinations, 113, 131 
Nationality, attitudes, 425; incidence of 
mental disorder by, 439 
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Nature and nurture, 24 

Navy, psychiatric examinations and r. 
ods, 480; psychiatric selection of i 
cruits, 480 

Need for national participation in educa. 
tion, 390 

Needed research, 113, 289; thinking, 113: 
war and education, 13; in psychother- 
apy, 464 

Negro education, 39, 42; higher educa. 
tion, 15 

Negros, 10, 70; American Youth Commis. 
sion on, 60, 440; environment, 23; lit- 
eracy, 70; studied by Youth Commis. 
sion, 443; studies of, 425 

Neurosis, incidence, 459; of war, 482 

Noninstructional activities, in secondary 
schools, 353 

Nonpromotion, effects, 343; literature, 345 

Nursery schools, 16; effect on personality 
and adjustment, 31; standards for, 342 

Nutrition, 8 


Observation, as a research technique, 54 

Occupational adjustment, 485 

Occupational therapy, 462 

Office equipment, therapeutic use, 462 

Organization of boards of education, 337; 
of curriculum in higher institutions, 
403; of state school systems, 381 

Organized labor, 9 


Parent-child relationships, 13, 22, 23, 24, 
31, 423; “rejected” children, 25 

Parent education, 22, 23 

Participation in the war effort, 471 

Peer groups, 33 

Personal problems, 89 

Personal relations, 423 

Personal values, 93 

Personality, and environment, 22, 24, 29; 
and mental health, 431; patterns, 430 

Personnel adjustment, 485 

Personnel and counseling services, growth, 
433 

Personnel, health, 491 

Phonograph, 201; see also foreign lan- 
guages, recordings 

Placement problems of foster children, 426 

Play, 31, 191; effects of war on, 469 

Play therapy, 461; theory, 461 

Poetry, 91, 93 

Popularity of school children, 445 

Population of secondary schools, 350 
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Portuguese (language), 121 

Postinduction adjustment in armed forces, 
481 

Poverty, and mental health, 439 

Preparation of teachers, 228 

Preschool children, personality, 24 

Principals, elementary, economic status, 
346; status, 345 

Private schools, 17 

Problem children, attributes, 449; back- 
ground, 451 

Professional courses in education, 321 

Progressive Education Association, 425, 445 

Promotion of pupils, 343 

Psychiatric examination, of draftees, 479 

Psychiatric problems, types of in college, 
432 

Psychiatrists, in industry, 486 

Psychiatry in industry, 487 

Psychoanalysis, 463; and psychotherapy, 
463 

Psychoses, in children, 451 

Psychosurgery, 419 

Psychotherapy, 459, 460, 463; and psycho- 
analysis, 463; basic concepts, 418; ef- 
fects on delinquency, 454; group, 419 

Public health agencies, 490 

Public relations, administration of public- 
ity, 405; small schools and, 366; value 
of annual reports on, 365 

Publicity programs, college, 365 

Pupil progress in secondary schools, 352 

Pupil-teacher ratio in high school, 292 

Puppets, therapeutic use, 462 


Qualities of successful teachers, 225 
Questions (pupils’), 104 


Race relations, 10, 41, 43 

Rare attitudes, 424 

Rating of principals by teachers, 376; of 
teachers by administrators, 374; of 
teachers by pupils, 374 

Reading, 69; bibliography, 69; clinics, 73; 
curriculum, 71; difficulties, 25, 72; diffi- 
culty of material, 95; experiential 
background, 73, 78; high school, 75; 
interests, 89, 93; machines, 76; meas- 
urement, 74; preferences, 93; preven- 
tion, 78; teaching, 72, 77; war and, 70, 
76; see also foreign languages; litera- 
ture; poems; semantics; vocabulary 

Recreation and personality, 444 

Refugee children, problems, 473 

Rehabilitation, 462 


Reorganization, of districts, 327, 330; of 
secondary schools, 351; of units, 329; 
statewide, 328 

Report cards, 345 

Research, needed in psychotherapeutic 
technics, 464 

Retirement, in colleges and universities, 
297; legal status of, 296, 310; social 
security, 295; status of teachers, 292 

Retirement programs, 402 

Romance languages, 142 

Rorschach test, 445, 458 

Rural culture, surveys, 14 

Rural education, 41, 233; experiments, 38, 
49 

Russia, 90 


Salaries, and financial standing, 316; 
minimum, 279; of administrators, 335; 
relation to economic trends, 282; sched- 
uling, 279 

Salary status of teachers, 276 

Scaling, 23 

School and community, 355 

School population, number and change, 17 

School surveys, 362; city, 363; county, 
364; state, 383 

Screening tests in health programs, 492 

Season, of birth, 24 

Secondary education, eight-year study, 
351; legal provisions, 353; noninstruc- 
tional activities, 353; population, 350; 
pupil progress, 352 

Secondary school, changing needs, 351; 
curriculum, 41; population, 350; pupil 
progress in, 352 

Selection of teachers, and mental hygiene, 
433 

Selective factors in college attendance, 24 

Selective service, 458, 478; results of 
psychiatric selection, 479 

Self-government, 445 

Semantics, 105 

Service publications, of state departments, 
383 

Sex adjustment, 444; in human adjust- 
ment, 422 

Sexual development, of adolescents, 444 

Shock therapy, 420 

Shortage of teachers, 213 

Size of classes, 343; of units, 329 

Social adjustment, and behavior, 29 

Social composition of boards, 339 

Social development, 29 

Social education, 38, 48 

Social relations, 444 
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Social surveys, 41 

Social values, 93 

Socialization, 29, 50 

Socio-economic status, 443; measurement, 
23; personality and, 25 

Sociometric techniques, 32, 54 

Spanish (language) , 122, 142; enrolments, 
142; measurement, 154; predication, 
153; vocabulary, 123, 151 

Spanish-speaking children, 39 

Special training units, psychiatric meth- 
ods used, 481 

State departments of education, research 
studies on, 382; service publication, 383 

State school systems, current research, 
381; department of education, 382; or- 
ganization and administration, 381; per- 
sonnel, pupils, parents, 382; surveys, 383 

Statewide reorganization, 328 

Statistics on teacher retirement, 294 

Stenographic records, 102 

Student government, 50 

Student teaching, 232 

Superintendents, county, 335; education, 
332; salaries, 335; tenure, 334; work, 
334; see also administrators 

Supervision, 93; a function of state de- 
partments, 372; administrative aspects 
of, 377; appraisal, 93; at state level, 
372; evaluation, 375; needs of teachers 
and principals, 374; trends, 378 

Support of education, war and, 17 

Supply and demand of teachers, 213 

Survey courses, in higher institutions, 403 

Surveys, city, 363; county, 364; school, 
342; state, 383 


Teacher contracts, 287 

Teacher education, 55, 118; evaluation, 118 

Teacher employment, 118, 155; supply and 
demand, 118 

Teacher rating, by administrators, 374; by 
pupils, 374 

Teacher placement, 241 

Teacher training, and mental hygiene, 
433; for health education, 500 

Teachers, marital status of, 317; selection 
of 245; supply and demand, 18; prob- 
lems of, 433; role in health service, 493 

Tenure, laws, 286; legal status of teach- 
ers under, 309; of administrators, 334 

Terminal courses in higher education, 
404; in junior college, 404 

Tests, screening in health education, 492 
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Textbooks, 123; analysis, 123; difficulty, 
123; selection, 123 

Thematic apperception tests, 462 

Therapeutic values of environment, 460 

Therapy, concepts, 459; evaluation, 464: 
group, 460; in the school program, 460: 


of medicine, 462; of play, 461; shock, 
420 { 
Thinking, careful, 110 


Transportation, bus ownership versus con- 
tract, 360; evaluation, 359; legal provi- 
sions, 361; liability for accidents, 360: 
records, 360; status, 359; to private VOL. 
schools, 361 
Trends, in supervision, 378 
Turnover in teaching positions, 316 
Turnover rates and causes, 287 
Twins, 24, 26 


Underprivileged children, problems, 426 
Unemployment, effects, 423 


Vocabulary, 95; burden, 95, 123, 151: 
development, 103, 127; frequency stud- 
ies, 122, 127, 150; meaning, 105; meas- 
urement, 105 

Vocational opportunities, women, 6 


War, attitudes of students to, 470; birth- 
rate in, 473; children’s reactions to, 
468; effects of dislocations, 469; effects 
on children, 468; effects on delinquency, 
471; effects on health education, 499: 
effects on mental hygiene, 417; effects 
on parents, 468; influence on health edu- 
cation, 495; marriage rate in, 473 

War effort, participation of children, 471 

War neuroses, 482 

Women, in industry, 485; see employment, 
women 

Word lists, 122, 127 

Work experience programs, 405 

Work of administrators, 334 

Workers’ education, federal relations to. 
388 

Working women, problems, 485 

World War I, 5, 17 

World War II, 69; children and, 7, 16, 22: 
college education and, 15; education 
and, 3, 13, 69; effects on American life, 
5, 22; needed research, 13; reading 
and, 70, 76; women and, 6; see also for- 
eign languages 


Youth, attitudes, 15; rural, 15; surveys, 
15, 355 
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REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Review is published five times a year, each issue dealing with one topic from 
a relatively fixed list of fifteen topics. Three years constitute a cycle. Minor variations 
occurred during the first three cycles; beginning with the fourth cycle, in 1940, five 
topics were replaced by new ones, in subjectmatter fields. 

The issues published to date are listed below. Because topics have been changed 
from time to time there are twenty-two listed; the actual titles of those listed may 
vary somewhat from cycle to cycle. Each issue is priced at $1, postpaid, with discounts 
on quantity orders as follows: 10 percent discount on two to nine copies; 25 dred ot 
discount on ten to ninety-nine copies; 3344 percent discount on one hun or 
more copies. Orders should be sent to 1201 Sixteenth St, M. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1, History or Epucation anp Comparative Epucation. VI:4 (October 1936); 
1X:4 (October 1939). 

2. Sociat Bacxcrounp or Epucation, VII:1 (February 1987); X:1 (February 
1940); XIll:1 (February 1943). 

3. ORcANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF Epucation, I:3 (June 1931); IV:4 (Oc. 
— 1934); VII:4 (October 1937); X:4 (October 1940) ; XIII:4 (October 
1943 

4. Lecat Basis or Enucation. III:5 (December 1933). 

5. Finance ano Business Apministration, 11:2 (April 1932); V:2 (April 1935); 
VIll:2 (April 1938) ; XI:2 (April 1941). 

6. Scuoo. PLant ano Equipment. 11:5 —e 1932); V:4 (October 1935); 
VIII:4 (October 1938) ; XI1:2 (April 1942 

7. Teacner Pensonnet, 1:2° (April 1931); 1V 3 (June 1934); VII:3 (June 1937); 
X:3 (June 1940); XIII:3 (June 1943). 

8. Pur Pexsonnet, Guwance, ano Counseuine, III S (June 1933); VI:2 (April 
1936) ; IX:2 (April 1939); XI1f:1 (February 1942 

9, Psycnovocicat Tests ann Tuem Uses, 11:3 (June 532) ; ee ) (October 1932) ; 
V:3 (June 1935); VIII:3 (June 1938); XI:1 (February 194 

10. Epucationat. Tests ano Tnem Uses, ‘ira Ey 3 1933) “V5 (December 
1935); VIII:5 (December 1938). Future issues to with topic 22. 

11, Growru ano DeveLopment. Hl1:2 (Apeil 1933) ; Vie 1 (February 1936); IX:1 
(February 1939); XI:5 (December 1 


941). 

12. Mentat anp Puysicat Hearts. VI:5 (December 1936); X:5 (December 1940) ; 
XIII:5 (December 1943). 

13. Tue Curnicucum. 1:1 (January 1931); IV:2 (April 1934); VII:2 (April 1937). 
Future issues to be merged with topic 14, 

14, Generat Aspects or Instruction: Learninc, TEACHING, AND THE CURRICULUM, 
(The first three cycles included Supervision, which su uently appears in 


py ae 3.) 11:4 (October 1933); VI 936); IX:3 (June 1939); XII:3 

(June 1942). 

15. Speciat Metnuops anp Psycnorocy or Erementary Scnoot Sussects. 1:4 (Oc- 
tober 1931); 1:5 (December 1931); V:1 (February 1935); V1I:5 (December 
1937). Research subsequently treated under topics 12, 17, 18, 19, 20. 

16. Psycuotocy anp Metnops in Hicn Scnoor ann Coutrce. 1:5 (December 1931) ; $ 
Il:1 (February 1932); IV:5 (December 1934) ; bee 1 (February 1938). Re- 
search subsequently treated under yyy 12. 17, 18. 19. 20. 

17. Lancuace Arts Ano Fine Arts. X:2 (April 1940) ; XIII:2 (April 1943). (Prior to 
1943 Fine Arts appeared in X1:4 Part 1.) 

18. Fine ann Appuien Ants, Commerciat Epucation, anp Home ann Famuy Lavine. 
XI:4 Part 1 (October 1941). (Fine Arts subsequently covered in topic 17.) 

19. Tue Narurat Sciences anp Matnematics, X11:4 (October 1942). 

20. Tue Sociat Sruptes. X1:4 Part 2 (October 1941). 

21. Enucation or Excertrionat Cui_pren ano Minority Groups. X1:3 (June 1941). 

22. Metuons or Researcn ann APPRAISAL IN — IV:1 (February 1934); 
1X:5 (December 1939); XII:5 (December 1942 


Forthcoming Issues 


Psycrotocicar. Tests anp Trem Uses, February 1944. Warren G. Findley, Chairman. 

Finance ANp Business Apministration, April 1944, Wayne W. Soper, Chairman. 

Epucation or Exceptiona, CuiLpreN AND Minority Groups. June 1944, J. Harold 
Williams, Chairman. 

Generat Epucation: For Work anp For Crtizensnip. October 1944, Howard Y. Me- 
Clusky, Chairman. 


GrowtH Aanp DrveLopment. December 1944, Ralph H. Ojemann, Chairman. 





